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FORTUNATE FATE. 
BY GEORGE JONSON, 





A lapguor o'er the landecape |ica, 
‘A change bas crossed the earth and skies, 


Solemn, bat glorieus ; 

With heaven pening os eyes, 

The exbaasted year back and dies, 
Bat dies victorious. 


eh ee em 
And bot win, 
ne PO juak as he halted 


JS need = prot gs a. 1 
Of praise aes S year = 
By Death aseaulted, 


And it le well; and many more, 
Grown in any work or war, 
ould leave ‘to cherish 
A purer name, 4 eurer name, 
lf inthe hour that makes their fame 
They could bat perish. 
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THE SEA OF FIRE; 
OR, 

ON THE BRINK OF A PRECIPICE. 

BY MAURICE F. EGAN. 


PROEM. 

















THE DE LANCYS. 


The De Lancy family was old. The first 
American De Lancy had come over with 
Lord Baltimore. The De Lancys had pros- 

red and grown rich from year to year. 

y had acquired large estates both in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, and above all 
they had owned the famous De Lancy 
Raby. 

Tue Pennsylvania and Maryland estates 
and the great Raby had descended from 
father to son, until, in the present century, 
they hed fallen to the lot of Ralph and 


P ’ 
while the land in Pennsylvania became 
Calvert's share. 

Calvert apparently was strict, self-con- 
tained, self-controlled, marking out a peth 
for himself, and rigidly adhering to it. 
He entered the army, and earned a 
reputation for bravery and fondness for 
discipline. He had risen to the rank of 
brigadier. gene 

Halph bad Jopted no prof He had 
early married a young and beantifal wife. 
She was in delicate health. They were so- 
journing in Italy, when she died in giving 
birth to a son—Aubrey. After his wife's 
death, Ralph plunged into dissipation. As 
soon as he was old enongh, the child, Au- 
brey, was sent home. His father remained 
in Enrope—living principally in Paris, in 
which city he lost large sums at play. 
Finally, the great Ruby disappeared. It 
had been set in a ring, but its place was 
now cccnpied by a large pearl. One night 
Ralph De Lancy played for bigh stakes in 
a Parissalon, The next morning he awoke, 
owning nothing but his wife's ring which 
he wore on bis finger. 

In the meantime Aubrey De Lancy had 
grown from childhood to youth, and the 
firet yearof manhood was opening to him 
when he received a letter from his father 

the first in twenty-one years. Kalph De 
Lancy had wandered from place to place, 
and at last settled down as a banker ina 
Brazilian city. ; 

Aubrey had repent his life thus far in a 
stately old mansion, in one of the richest 
and most picturerque counties of Penn- 
sylvania. His Uncle Calvert was seldom at 
home, but thongh he showed no love for 
the boy, he took care that he was properly 
cared for and educated. In return, Aubrey 
made himself useful in various ways, for 
his uncle was anything but a man of basi- 
ness. Of late, Aubrey had received tums 
of money from his father. These he had 
invariably placed in bank to bis uncle's 
credit, and he felt relieved to think that 
his obligation to the stern old soldier was 
being gradually cancelled in this manner, 
and ty his exertions for the prosperity of 
the estate. 

Bat Aubrey had found time for some 
thing besides business. He had found time 
to fall in love with Mildred Verne; and 
on a certain October evening he told with 
his lips what his eyes had told her before. 








CHAPTER L 
PANSIES AND FORGET. ME-NOTS. 


The smooth expanse of well-kept lawn 
stretched down to the brink of the clear- 
flowing river. ee of = 
hoge circular of scarlet ge ‘ 
sieving like rabies amid the emerald set- 
ting of the lawn, stood between the river 
and the house. The house, with its back- 


holding an un sketch of a of 
forget-me-nots and pansies. But red 
ya ely een Ss 
idly in ber while ber 

rested on the other. She looked troubled 
and apxious. Ever and andn she tarned 
with ill concealed impatience toward the 
door. Her cheeks were fiashed, and ber 
large, dark, earnest eyes seemed fall of 
some sad thought. She was really beanti- 


Want of color, connoisseurs said, wes 
the fault of her face, and the rose-tint that 
suffased it now, remedied its only defect. 
She was a slender, gracefol girl—a bra- 
nette—with askin as smooth and pale as 
the petal of a nagnolia, and an abundance 
of exquisitely fine dark hair that was 
neither black nor brown. Her dress wan 
of some soft buff and white-colored stuf, 
and in spite of the fashionable and ugly 
ruffles, puffa, and ¢xorescences, it looked 
as graceful on her as the drapery of one of 
Canova’s statues. 

A rastling—the loud frou-frou of a stiff 
silk dress—was heard in the ball. Mildred 
seized her palette, and began to use her 
brush vigorously upon her group of flowers. 

** Good-morning, my dear,” said a suave, 
low-toned voice, and a lady, well-preserved, 
but evidently past the prime of life, en- 
tered. She was a pretty, brown.eyed, 
brown-baired woman, with something more 
than the suspicion of a double chin. Her 
features were small, and expressed entire 
satisfaction with herself and all the world. 
But only half of this expression told the 
truth. She was nen ee well-satisfied 
with herself, but not with all the world, and 
she had thought of several plans for im- 
proving it, or at least that portion of it 
which lay immediately around ber. Her 
pame was Mrs. Martyn Verne, and she was 
Mildred's stepmother. : 

“* Very pretty, ve-ry pretty, indeed,” said 
Mrs. Martyn Verne in her smooth voice 
that irresistibly reminded one of dropping 
oil, as she raised her eyeglass, and looked 
over Mildred's shoulder. ‘*I hope you en- 
joyed your breakfast, my dear. I was sorry 
to leave you alone, but thie morning my 
health made it absolutely necessary for me 
to take wy chocolate in bed.” 

Mildred nervously clenched the handl 
of her brush. ** Cruel, cruel,” she thought, 
“to talk in this wayof trifles when she 
knows that Iam waiting to hear her an- 

r to Aubrey.” 

uate Sacha dune day!" And Mra. Verne 
allowed herself to drop gently into the 
softest cbair. ‘*I donut believe the far- 
famed Italian sky is equal to our heavenly 
blae.” Mrs. Verne looked placidly out the 
window, and arranged the ochre-tinted 
Valenciennes lace at her throat. ‘ Dear 
me. how I should like totravel! Your dear 
pspa was a great traveller. He brought 
me this lace and my pearl brooch from 
Rome. He was told that they bad been 
heirlooms in the Cenci family, but I am 
not sure—" 

Mildred could endure the tuspense no 
longer. She bad proudly resolved not to 
speak first of the sut ject nearest her heart, 
but her pride gave way before ber anxicty 
to know the truth. 

“ Mamma,” she interrupted, ‘‘ what did 
Aubrey say last night ?” 

** Aubrey ?” Mrs. Verne, in a tone 
of gentle rebuke. ‘Mr. De Lancy, you 
mean. For my sake, my dear, don't show 
so much emotion, It's extremely unlady- 
like. In society people never show what 
they feel or say w think. Iam try- 
ing to school you, Mildred, into that appe- 
rent indifference which is a mark of good- 


breeding.” 

“Speak, mamma, tell me! Did br 
say—" Mildred faltered, and her cole 
heightencd. Mrs. Verne shook ber he 
sad! 


“You will be impaisive, M 
must confeas I was greatly su 











, 


and Aubrey De Lancy be 


quarrelled with each other ever since you 
could speak. The idea is too absurd !” 

“And why?” demanded Mildred, with 
some resentment in her voice. 

** How can you ask such a question, my 
dear? Have you no knowledge of human 
nature? People who have known each 
other intimately never marry—at least, my 
experience proves it—for they are too well 
acquainted with each other's faulta. When 
& man marries a woman, my dear, he yr 
rally believes her tobe an angel. If it 
were not for that belief there would be no 
love-matches. Now, how can Aubrey De 
Lancy think you an angel when you have 
scratcbed and pinched him soores of 
times ?” 

** Aubrey likes me because I am myself!” 
exclaimed Mildred, indignantly. 

** Moderate your tones, Limplore. Well, 
young Mr. De Lancy begged and entrested 
that | would not refaxe my permissios. It 
was really a picturesque scene, The 
library all darkened, with a mere thread of 
moonlight coming through the vindow, 
and the young man protesting andgestion- 
lating. LIenjoyed it. It was lite an in- 
cident in a play.” 

* Ob, mamma, what answer did you 
give him?” Mildred started to her feet, 
almost certain of what the anawe had beep, 
and yet faintly hoping still. 

**T said, no.” 

Mildred's eyelids drooped. Sbe turned 
pale, and tottered. Bat ber wil was strong ; 
she stood upright, and lifted, small, trem- 
bling hand to her face, to conceal her dis- 
trens, 

**[ said no, Mildred, but i: ws for your 
good. Aubrey De Lancy is por, and we 
are not rich. I spend ever cent of my 
income, and our style of livig 1s very in- 
ferior to what I was aconstoed to before 
your fathers death, Wher you warry, 
Mildred, it mast be for mory. Poor girls 
can't afford to fall in love— s: 

**[ will never marry forsoney !" cried 
Mildred, ber eyes blazing #b scorn. ‘If 
I cannot marry Aubrey, B never marry 
anybody—there!” and sk barst into a 
passion of tears. 

‘Extremely undignifie—very unlady- 


herself to the ceiling, ‘Bat I have net | 
finished yet, my dear. Mr. Aubrey Pei 
Lancy last night enaed the part of a 
Bat I was, 


despairing lover to per‘ction. 
At last 1} 


as usual, ol and glilected. 

made him anderstand bat two people can- 
not live on nething. le bas expectations, 
laedmit. When his WBcle Calvert dies, be 
will probably inberit-he De Lancy estate ; 





bat then uncle nay marry, end have 
children ; 42d peoge can't subsist on ex- 
pectation that may ome tu nothing. After 


much @ onmy part, he seemed to 
seo thie His fathes, you know, is engaged 
in sor? businesrdown in an outlandish 
SouttAmerican place. He thinks—Au- 
brey2@ the father—that he can gain a 
fore® there mach more — than 
ele/here ; and he intends to leave us in a 


tg days. 
Without seeing me ?” 
“No, my dear. It was imprudent, I ad- 





you both remain attached to each other 
until bis return from South America, you 
I may become man and wife with my fall 


consent. 
Mildred did not seem to feel sufficiently 





bit, but I have a heart, and I gave him 
on to call here, and take leave. 
be makes a fair amount of money, and | 











to 
night when young Mr. De Lancy th, | grateful for this condescending permis- 
eco mo in peivate. I may ong, in my | sion. She had caught sight of some ob- 
ale dang me for y "*7'PK | ject in the ¢ . She wa her 
life as when be asked Teica to and then ran lightly oat through 
thet you . eveieal 5 9 be- | the window. Au 
ow 
= of mg wer 23 Seed eee es Oe tee 


like,” said Mra. Martyn 'rne, addressing | Where are you going? 


Mrs. Martyn Verne 


despair. ‘ Will the girl ever learn 
i 





P eand 
chief characteriatios ? 
they are! 


promise. They are both young, and youth 
forgets easily.” 
With thiw sentiment on her lips, Mrs. 
Martyn Verne left the room. 
The lovers had met on the lawn, 
“Oa, Aubrey!" Mildred began, in a 


arm within his, 
“Ob, Mildred!” said Aubrey, trying to 


smile. Bat the attempt was a failare. 
**Oheer ap, Mildred. It will be only fora 
little while.” 


**Bat you will be far, far away, for all 
that Every hour of your absence will 
seom a year to me. Oh, why most you 

Pr 


“I must go, Mildred, because I want 
yon to be my wife. If I stay here that oan 
never be. Your stepmother's words last 
bight opened my eyes to my own selfish 
ness, Here have I been carelessly loung- 
ing abont my uncle's place, doing nu 
thing" 

* That is antrue,” interrupted Mildred, 
warmly. ‘I have heard yoor uncle bin 
self say that the estate would have gone 
to ruin long ago, if you bad not been 
there.” 

** Bat, Mildred, did that place me nearer 
to the end, for which I intend to work 
henceforth with all my strength? Did it 
bring we the permission that I might call 
you wife? No, Itdidnot. All that does 
not put me nearer to you, | account ans 
nothing.’ 

“Why should you go away, Aubrey? 
Can you not make money at home ?—or 
why not wait? You will be your uncle's 
heir.” 

** Your stepmother bas Leen telling you 
so; bat she has forgotten my father; and 
even if I were bis heir, I wonld never 
stoop to wait in idleness for a dead man's 
ahoos.” He spoke sternly. 

* Forgive me for suggesting it; Lut the 
thongbt that we mast part is terrible, 
My stepmother 
said to some place in South America.” 

* To Para, in Brazil.’ 

Mildred sighed. *'I will try to live and 





her banda in 
that 


hould be a lady's 
How affectionate 
One would think they had not 
met for years, Well, let them vow and 


Mis 
| 
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filled up with gold, an if the original stone 
had been much larger. Her eyes filled 
with tears. He deemed her worthy to 
wear the ring of that mother whose very 
name was to him a holy thing! She thank- 
ed him with a look, 

A few more words, very low and aad, 
yet being their last, also very sweet, and 
tuey parted. A cloud crossed the face of 
the sun, and shadowed lawn, river, and 
road, as Aubrey gazed for the last time 
upon them. And at the same time the 


choking voice, as the young man drew her | first shadow of a darker cloud fell on the 


ety of the two who had lately said fare- 
wel. 

**Mr. De Lancey has gone, ma'am,” an- 
nounced Mra, Martyn Verne's maid. 

‘Gone ’" repeated that lady, languidly 
looking op from a novel. “1 am glad to 
hear it, Nora. In six months we'll make 
Mildred a rich woman, and I'll enjoy the 
laxuries to which I have been accostomed.” 

*'Troth, ma'am, sho mayn't Hive up her 
nwateheart no ainily.” 

**Pabaw, Nora! She'll forget him in 
three months.” 

** Mins Mildred ian't the guril to forget,’ 
naid Nora, indignantly. 

“Cant you comb my hair without pall 
ing it out by the roota? She will not for 
wot, you say. We shall neo. 
Verne returned tc her novel. 


And Mra. 


OHAPTER II. 
ANTONIO THE AVENGER, 

At nightfall an old man was often seen 
stealing stealthily through the streets of 
Para toward his home in the most obscure 
quarter of the city. Few noticed him save 
those of his own race whom he casually 
met. Hy them he was treated with deep 
respect. He was an Indian 
was Antonio -to which name the Indians 
had added, in their own language, the 
significant title of avenger. In the terrible | 
revolution of 14)5, Le bad proved hia | 
claim to thir appellation. Whea the gov: | 
ernment bad regained power in Para he 

was imprisoned, but soon released through 

the influence of some friend at court. | 
Hince that time he bad lived alone in lara 

Antonio the Avenger spent the preater | 
part of his time in the sarrounding forest, 





hope. It will be very hard.’ 

** And you will not forget me?” he said, | 
looking wistfally into ber face. ** You will 
not forget me?" 

** low can you ask? That woald be im- | 

ible.” 

** Promise, Let me hear you say it.” 

“‘T wilt be true to you uutil death, Aa 
brey,” she said, solemuly. 

“And I to you, Mildred. Nothing on 
earth can part os.” 

They stood on the lawn. Everything 
around them was fair and joyful—in 
mockery it seemed. The two passed up 
te the house in silence. 
Mildred’s boadoir. Aubrey looked around | 
sadly. Each object in the room reminded 
him of bright days that were past—per- | 
baps forever. He took the little sketch of | 
pansies and forget me-nots from the easel. | 

** Thought eal pememboones,” he said, | 

zing at the unfinished flowers. ‘' May 
Fase this?” 

Mildred assented silextly. He drew 
from his vest-pocket a goid ring in which | 
was set a large peai!, and placed it on Mil- 
dreds floger. 

** Wear it until you exchange it for the 
one that will bied you to me for life. This | 
ring was my mother's, Once it held the 
great Raby; and when the Kaby left us| 











y De Lancy bad | our good fortane went with it.” 


Mildred looked at the ring, and noticed | 
that the space around the pearl had been | 
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and poor as the old Indian seemed, he 
powsensed a jewel of inestimable valoe a 
jewel which had been the envy of barbaric 
princes to obtain which Indian kings 


long before the coming of Pizarro or Cor 
tez had given hundreds of slaves and a 
thousand times its weight in gold. The 
Indiana, in their furid imagery, bad named 
it ** The Sea of Fire,” aud it certainly looked 
as if the crimesn glow of # burning forest 
had been concentrated within it. This 
raby bad been handed down from chief to 
chief of Antonios tribe for many cen 
taries. For the last two Lundred years it 
had been alienated from the tribe. A 
white adventurer had yained possession of 


known as the great De Lancy Kaby. This 
white adventurer was one of Aubrey De 
Lancys ancestora. At last Antonio bad 
regained the stone the tradition of which 
remained among hin people. There was 
in Pars one man who knew that Antonio 
eng the gem. This man was Kons 

arleigh. He had silently followed An- 
tonio into the. forest, and there be bad 


Hin name had been used, 


trembling hand for it 
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that was useless now, but 
the sense of which in a wood- 
man's life is od to the highest de- 
nocteepen ont tated eee 

Pm pm At ype, 
fallen, dragging with it numerous 

trees and a mass of vines. Here, 

at least, the a moon beams 
made the scene nearly as light as day. 
Half-hidden in the foliage of 

trees, lay a alee man. It 
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towerd him, the 
« lowering pale hid him from view. 
Aubrey aught of the revolver in his 
ket. In ther instant the upraised 





machete would pierce the palpitating flesh 
of the helpless victim. The old Indian bad 
awakened, and anable to utter «a sound, 
was gazing in impotent agony into the 
crnel face above him. 

** Hold!" oried Aubrey. 
fire!" 

The murderer waa intent on hia work. 
The knife was descending. A lurid flash, 
a loud report, a shriek from Antonio, a 
groan from Harleigh, and a wild choras of 
cries from the aroused animala of the 
forest. 

Kows Burleigh fell forward, with the ma 
chete pointed downward apon the body of 
the prostrate Indian. 

Uttering an exclamation of dismay, Aa 
brey opreng from beneath the shadow of 
the palm, The ball from the pistol bad en- 
tered Burleigh's right side. He showed no 
sign of life when Aubrey reached him. A 
groan from the old Indian told chat be still 
lived, Aabrey dragged Barleigh from An- 
tonio« body, aud as he did so the machete 
was drawn from the wound in the Indian's 
breast. A guah of blood followed, for lar 
leigh had fallen a dead weight upon the 
weapon 

Aubrey tore off his linen coat, and with it 
endeavored to stannch the crimson tide 

“It im useless,” said Antonio, in a 
wearcely audible voice, “It in useless, 
Senbor, I mont die. It has been so decreed 
Tho blade of that machete was dippet in 
the Uras poison, I know its effecta too 
well,” 

Aubroy felt that there was bat little hope, 
if that deadly and quick-working poisou 
Ho rewembered the anti 


* Hold, or I 





dote 

“It may not be too late to save you. In 
there salt in your pouch ?” 

The Indian shook bis head negatively 

Aubrey looked at the hideous, yaping 
wound, and shaddered. He could nut 
stand there idly, aud see the life of a 
fellow being ebbing away. He bad heard 
itmaid by the Indians that this poivon is 
harmless if swallowed, provided there is 
bo open seratch or wound that the poison 
ean touch. Crashing down hia overwhelm 
ing disgast with the franess of bis reso 
lution, be knelt beside the Indian. The 
latter divined his intention 

** No,” be said, proudly waving Aabrey 
away with a yestare of hia right hand 
“No, A descendant of Atabnalpa cannot 
owe bia life to one of the conquerors race 
A flerce red flesh abot into the old man's 
eyes, He pointed toward Kons Barleigh. 
* You killed him 7" 

Anbrey assented 

* You did well. You avenged me. Ha! 
hia blood fowa from bis heart, and the 
earth drinks it. It is well.” An etpression 
of flendish malice and satisfaction over 


They entered | it, and among hia countrymen it was spread the Indians» face, making him for a 


moment nnoonscious of the pain throbs of 
his wound. ‘* You have avenged me, pale 
face —you have avenyed me, and I will re 
ward you. Here at my side you will dud 
apoach. That ix it, take it.” 

After some fambling, Aubrey sno- 
ceeded in detaching a skin pouch from 
Antonios belt. The Indian held ont bia 
He opened the 


seen the old Indian gloating over his hid- ponch, aod from it took the Raby wrapped 


den treasure. Koss Barleigh resolved that 
the stone should be his. 
man tracked the unconscivas old Indian 
from place to place with the anerring 
tenacity of a bloodhoand. His opporta- 
= came at last. 


night brooded over the depth of the forest. 


dying. The last chief of my tribe is dying. 
To you I give the Sea of Fire the treasuie 
Ge oppressive stillness of 4 southern of oar race 
loved to feast his eyea_opon it? Perhaps 

No sound save the far-distant ory of some he saw therein the Blood ; 


in many folds of silky pelm leaves. He 


Day after day this muttered some inarticulate words over the 
stone, and returned it to Aubrey. 


“It ia yours,” be said, feebly. “I am 


Kaow you that an Inca once 


of bis enemica. | 


et 3 
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loved it for thet reason, bat the bleod I 
have shet would Gi) « ea, larger, wider, 


dew 
r= woe started back in horror. The old 


ef bleed. The felling @eonlicht revealed 
it distorted by pein, rege and savege « 
altation, He bed slightly raised hime! 
in bis energy, bat be now fell beck speech 
leon, Aabrey looted eroand for water 
There wee nome at band. Antonio spoke 
agein in 0 thie’, guttural voice 


Ee face bad become ghastly from low 


* Geerd thle treesere well, man of the | tioned ; 


North. To my avenger I can deny nothing. 


You are now the of the 


Fire. Keep it well, Newer let it leave you, | 


or role and desth will surely fall yond 
you. It left oer tribe cucs. Since 
we have been doomed.” 

The old man ® voice sabsicied iato a faint 
moan A cloed bid the moon , the shadows 
ef death and night seemed both to oo 
down at once Darkness aud silence tox 

on of the forest 

Aubrey markid the epot by cutting 
wtripe of bark from the neighboring trees 
Then he tr vomed bis search for the path 

He bad jont left the place where the two 
men ley when an Indian bag, ber arma 
filled eitth evilaemeliing bert«, emerged | 
from « tangled clamp of trees, and began 
groping on the groand as if searching for 
a partieniar plan! Accidentally she strack 
ber band egeinet Hows Harleigh« head. 
Hy means of Mint, ster! end dry palm | 
fibres sbe strack a light, and looked into | 
his face. 

** Heb '” she granted, contemptnously, 
* Batanes, thy patron, has thee now.” 

She tarned toward Antonio the Avenger. | 
Her wrinkled face capressed deep interest 
With almost reverential care she rained 
hie heed. be started off, soon retarning 
with a gourd filled with salt the antidote 
to the Uren) poison. This abe forced into 
Antonio's mouth, marmaring and chant 
ing as she did so 

At last Aubrey De Laney found the path 
that led back to the city. He walked 
daring the remainder of the night. When 
he reached Tats the rosy fingers of dawn 
had & ized the clond curtains of nigtt, and 
torn them aside. Standing in the flowing 
flood of morning light be took Antonio's 
gift from the pooch. The gem was mar 
vellous in size and color. He examined it 


| 
| 


minutely There was « orest faintly out 
on the ander side. The truth flashed into 
his mind. 


The Hea of Fire was the great De Lancy 
Roby, and be had regained it! 

The bodies of Hoss Barleigh and An 
tonto the Avenger were not found. Au 
brey sent several servants into the forest 
with orders to bury them, The servants 
discovered the spot marked by Aubrey, 
bat no trace of death remained. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THREADS 
Two years before when Aabrey De Lancy | 
had landed at Pain bis father bad greeted | 
him for the first time since bis infancy 
The meeting between the father and son | 
was to ontward eyes not very efectionate 
They bed simply looked into each other's | 
faces, and shaken bands Had they been 
Freneb or Spanish, and not American, the 
apectators would have been favored with 
an eflecting scone 
Ralph De Lancy was not yet fifty, bat in 
appearance be was at least meventy  Dinni 
pstion and remorse for the misspent years 
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the verandeh of bie father’s bones, Aabreys 
reclined, belf dozing. half reading, sod 
wholly enjoying the delightfal brece that 
| tempered the beat. Ip another hammock 
lay Kalph De Lanay, pretending to sleep, 
bat im reality watehing Lisson with an ao 
easy, troubled gaze. 

Aubrey De Laney wes acoounted band 
some That term, bowever, i too vague 
to define the quality that distiy cu) shed bim 
| Hie Gware in height was somewhat above 
the ordinary stendar!, ani well propor 

the «xtreme breadth of bis chest 
and atc ulders counteracted the effect of bis 


fea of | anuvual tallnem, which was never potioed 


etoept whens in compacy with other men. 
Daring bis two years residence in lara, 
be bed fuand plenty of opportunities te ia- 
dalge in his favorite amusements of sboot- 
img and —— at the same time, be 
improved bis wledge of natural bis 
tory. Mach « re had browned bis 
completion, Hie hair was bleck, and bis 
eyes were dark-blae, telling of « frank. ge 
nerous patare. There was no leok of irm 
ness in his face, be looked like s man who 
could hold bis own in open warfare, bat 
who, in combating underband plotting, 
would be at « certain disadvantage. 

He yawned, threw down his book, and 
looked at bis watoh 

** Mignel'’ be suddenly called in Porto 
gaese, addressing « persen tnside the 
bourse, “has the steamer arrived from | 
Ki?” 

** Ven, senhor,” responded « drowry 
voloe 

** Any letters? 

“One, senbor.” And the letter came 
whizsing through the air, falling into bin 
hammock. He wan too well accustomed to 
the leziners of Indian servants to nee any 
thing extraordinary in this rather unoere 
monious wanter of delivering the epiatie 
He picked it up, and looked at the ad 
drens 

** When did you receive this, Miguel? 

“Bhortly before breakfast, senhor ” 

* Why didn t you bring it earlier?” | 

“Heeanse you didnt ask me for it, 
sevhor,” retarved the droway voice gliding 
into a snore, proclaiming that Miguel bat 
taken the shortest way of ending the dis 
cussion by dropping into the arms of Mor 
pbeus. 

Aubrey examined the letter curiously. 
It wan addrened to hia father. Jadging 
from the postwarks, it bad followed a ~~ 
and cirenitous route before reaching its | 
destination, He pat it on a amall table | 
pear the side of bis fathers hammock. | 
Ralph le Lancy was wide awake in an in. | 
atant 

** News from home!" be announced 

** Good or bad’ asked Aubrey. 


**Good and bad. Voor Calvert poor | 


* Toat face’ Where hewe I seen it?” 

* Young hearta are donhtless very «ae- 
ceptible,” said Kelph, with more gevety 
thee bis son hed ever seen bim effect, 
“bat I scarcely thonght the sight of « 

retty face would throw you off your ba- 
noe 

Aubrey made « gesture as if the light 
speeh aanoyed him. 

“That face mede me shedder involnn- 
tarily. Bome terrible experience bes be- 
come mized ap with it in my mind.” 

*Afescy. You re morbid —" 

* | have it '" interrupted Aubrey. *‘Thet 
women has the features of the man who 


killed the Indian Antonio! Those eyes so 
close together, | could never mistake 
them |" 


* Well,” said Kalph, “I eappose there 
are bundreds of people with the same type 
of features as that man possenned. Hy the 
by, have you the remotest idea who be 
was?” 

‘No; bat IT tell you that woman had 
his look bis pecaliar expression.” 

**Do you believe in metempasychosi«?' 
the elder De Laney asked, ironically. 
“The sonl of your murderer may have 
anenmed another form.” 

Was it possible that Antonio's murderer 
had not been killed? Co nld he have as 
eamed female attire for some evil pur 
poe? To the latter of these qaestions 
Auabrey's common sense promptly answer- 
ed, N>»; for the form of the woman be had 
just soon was the perfection of lightness 
and grace. No man could assume that 

Kalph De Lancy took bia way toward the 
quay, to speak to the captain of the Gloria, 
Lost tim thoaght, Aubrey paced up and 
down the verandah. Aboat half aa bour 
after bis father had gone, a boy brought 
him anote, It ran 

“The Gloria starts in an hour. Send 
down my begyage I have some basiness 
ov band now, bat will meet you on the 
qaay before rhe starta. Kh. De L.” 


Aubrey sent down the baggage, which | 


| Mignel had packed There was not mach 


of tt. Kalph De Laney always travelied 
with as little baggage as possible. Once 
be had done so from necessity, now he did 


| #0 from choice, 


After it had gone, he suddenly thought 


| of the iron box on his father's dreasing- 


table. He had told Miguel, as hia father 
had desired him, not to forget it; bat it 
stood in ita avaal . 

** Mivuel, why did you not put this in as 
[told you?’ 

** What, eenhor?” 

“The iron box.” 

** 1 did as senhor told me.” 

** Why, here it is!’ 

**T thought I bad packed it in with the | 


THE SATURDAY. EVENING POSYP. 


Kew RBarieigh 


a strong moscular man, 


Pqyee zing me 


ahont the same age and beight as Aubrey ower things fail.” 


De Laney, somewbat resembling him in| 
figure, and possessing the sinister eyes fo 
remarkable in his otherwise beactifal 


sister 
Hie sister acknowledge:| Lis entrance by 
a long, scratinizing glance. 


“You are greatly changed, Koss,” she 
“You sre paler and thinner thas 


seid. 
when I last saw you « month ago.” 


** Ive no doubt of that,” be answered in 


a rough, low Pvuice. 


Bae waited for him to continue. He did 
not seem inelined to do so, but threw bim- 


self on one of the hammocks 


bimeelf into a sitting posture. 

“* Well,” he said, any news?" 

“Ooe or two lam no longer 
governess to Iniz de Vastro. I received 
my cong’ from ber papa a week ayo. 

** The deuce!" 

** Oh, no, papa de Vastro in not the dence. 
He's « rather nice old foul. The fact ia, he 
happened to ree me one evening going into 
your establishment in the Kua dos Merca- 
dores, The next day he asked what I did 
in a gawhling bouse. Of course, I conldn't 


teli Lim that my brotber was ita keeper, | 


and that | was guing to see him on partion 
lar business. That wouldnt do. A go. 
vorness must have none but re«pectable 
relations, and so I made up a pathetic 
littio story about a dying man, who had 
been driven to destiustion by my refasa! 
to marry bim, baving sent for me to con. 
sole bis last moments The old wretch 
wouldn't believe it, though I cried a great 
deal, and almost broke poor Jnez's sympa 
thizing heart.” 

** And so you were sacked ?” 

“Don't be vulgar. I resigned, finding 
that the situation did not agree with mo.’ 

‘Tsay, Laura, where do you propose to 
gor” 

** To the United Btates'" 

“To the United States!” he repeated, 
in amazement, 

“To the land of the free, my dear 
brother, to oar native land,” she anawered, 
componcdly, “and I think you had better 
try another climate, too.” 

“No; Tl not leave thi« until I obtain 
reveogo.” The demoniac look that for a 
moment tranatigured his face, raised bis 
sister's carivsity to the highest pitch; but 
she was aware that a direct question would 
not be the surest way of gratifying it. 

**Have you been informed that the an- 
thorities bave closed the saloon in the Kua 
dos Meroadores ?" 

** Impossible!” he oried, starting up. 

‘By no means. Fools will never be 


| This letter must have been nine months on 


fellow! Why, he was younger than i by | rent.” And this was sll the satisfaction plucked at your little gawes in that festive 
three years. I never thought hed go/|Aabrey got. He slipped the small bor | ball again. You of course know that you 
firet'” | into bis coat pocket, intending to place it | and your confederates are accused of rob- 


in bis father's hands on the qnay. Before | bing various persons on their way to Para. 
| wtarting in that direction, however, be | Perbeps, this accounts for your seclusion.” 
| went to the bank, which was situated in “What! Do you mean to say that 
the Kaa dos Mercadores, Ashe entered they've found nua out!" 
| the small front «Mice, he noticed that it| ‘Exactly. The police are searching for 
was cooopied by a woman, She had jost| you. I came here to warn you.” 
tinued. ‘‘ When I parted with bim some presented a check to the clerk, Aubrey| ‘* And for no other reason ?” 
twenty four years ago, he was as tall and | recognized her as the woman who bad| * That ia my effsir.” 
upright as a grenadior, and his musclos | passed the verandah a short time before. |  ** Who set them on the ascent ?” 
were like wire ropes, A fine looking man, ‘Twill take the amount in gold or in ** Calistro, one of your Tey uyas,” 
Aubrey, you don t see many like bim now, cnarrency of the United States,” she suid, ** The aconrsed redskin! If he orosses 
I little theaght bed go first!” in aclear, feminine voice, my path, hell not live to profit by bis 
** From ehom is this letter Hor face was concealed bya a | treachery.” 
** From his lawyer veil When she bad gone, Aubrey, Greed “There's no time to talk of that row 


‘In my anole dead? 
"You, he returned, in a low, dreamy 
tone ‘le died in December of last year 


ita traveln, 
‘Poor fellow!” Ralph De Lancy con 


of bis early life bad made him prematurely Aubrey was disappointed Ho had hoped by a fc eling that she was in some way con- | You bad better think of your own safety. 

old. Hie form was bent and bis bair white, | that it might bave been written by one of | nected with the man he had sbat, Ri 4 be e2t of the conntiy as quickly as pos- 
’ " t 1 | n ett : F . 

pod 1 x _. a 2 Bg ene = 4 oe eee oe ~ BEE ot the oheshdha bo a dra@ao ia vor) ‘Id pot besitate an instant, if T could 

4 s tion PRY From ber, be b of Laura Barleigh by Jaan de Vastro, De) bury my knife to its bilt in young De Lau- 


had peen in bee . Autrey 
2, ~ bad onde beon. er 
both possessed the broad, smooth brow, 

the equiline nose, and, in the father rome 

what dimmed, the dark blue eyes of thetr | 
family. Bat bere the likeness between 
them ended Aubrey s countenance ex 
pressed resolution and Armpers, yet withal, 
manly gentleness, while bis fathor® was 
peinfally weak and onoertain in cx 





stantly hanging over bim } 
Afier their first meeting, they had fallen 

inte the position most in accordance with | 

their respective characters, Anbrey had | 

taken the kad in everything. Ilis father | 

leaned apo 

and confiderce in bis superior strength 

Ralph De Lancy» banking basiness was 
not in a very prosperous condition. After | 
wand ring aimlessly in many lands, he had 
seized the opportanity of entering this 
business in the hope of retrieving the for. | 
tune which throngh bie own baseness ho | 
had lost. He was far from that end at 
present. It was now that Aubrey found 
nso for the bariness training and experi 
ence be bed acquired ip maneging bis uncles 
estate He went beartily to work on bis arri 
wal at Per» and, althongh the business, even 
at ite best, was not likely to prove a mine 
ot wealth, be succeeded in reducing ite de 
tails ipto something like order, mach to 
Kelph De Lancy s relief, whom it had in 
volved ip a chads of perplexity. 

Aubrey De Lancy was not natarally eu 
perstitions , bat the last words of old An 
tonto, predicting rain and death to bim, if 
the Katy should leave bim, tuog in bis 
ears, and be could not shake off their in 
fluence Derbeps, too, bia residence among 
the balf civilieed Indians, who Ormly be 
lieve in the powers of obarme and talis- 
mana, bed, anhnown to himeelf, infected 
bie mind. However that might be, since 
he had received the wonderfal stone, it 
hed never left hie person, except for the 
moment that be showed it to bis father. 

The care worn, scared look left Ralph 
De Lancy # face as he gezed on the gem. 

“It te our Raby the great De Lancy 
Roby, Aubrey’ be cried, in estonbh ment, 
and Aubrey related bow he bed obtained | 
ie 

A remorseful «cxpression crossed the 
elder mans countenance. ‘Ah, he mur 
mared, “if you only knew what that stone 
has cost me” 

Bat Aubrey was thinking of someth 
much pleasanter. ‘1 will never part wi 
it,” be said, “antil I place it, set im a 
wedd ring, on Mildred Verne's finger 


It will 2 in the De Lancy family, all 
the seme.” He bad attached it to a fine 
stec! chain, and wore it constantly next to 


bis shin. bt was im vain that bis ather re. 















received po letter. 
patnica and forgel.me nota wan the only 
token he bad from ber 
often. 
ber 


Kalph De Laney 
| gives moa life interest in the estate 
wren | my death it reverta conditionally to you, | 
sion. Some great dread seemed to be con | Bronson dcewmt mention the condition, 


inheritance, Aubrey 


past 
him with a sense of protection | would not have rpoken the last sentence 


erne. , 
bat little sketeh of | y's beart before going.” 


Vastro was a wealthy Spanish planter, re 
She started in astonish. 


siding near Para Aubrey soratinized the | 
check clomely 

** Woe have cashed checks for this lady 
before, have we not? 

“She ia governess in the 
family,” anawered the volable clerk 
rather largo selary she mast get. 
cashed a check to ber last weok, amount 

“TD remember,” said Aubrey, slowly, 
still wcratinizicg the signature, ** That was 
all right, but thie tsa forgery” 

The clerk looked at him in consterna- 
tion. Aubrey seized hia hat, and went to 
the door The woman was «tll in sight. 
He started slong the Kua dos Mercadores 
in bot parsuit, 


* Ibe Lancy!’ 
ment, 

** You know him ?” 

** Ile was extremely eager to join me p 
fow moments ago. Hashe injured you?” 

** He has foiled me. A ball from his re- 


He bad written 
lu spite of her silence, he trusted 


de Vastro 
ia A 


** Prom Bronson, bia lawyer,” repeated 
** By bia will, Calvert 
On| 
I killed a man—the | 
Tepnya Antonio—for it, bat young De 
Laney wrested it from me. As I lay | 
stunned apon the ground, I saw Antonio | 
give it tobim. Then | became senseless | 
with rage and pain. When I grew con | 
scious, Lorawled slowly to the nearest Lut 
It belonged to a Tapnya of our band My 
woand was painfnl but not seriona, and | 
the Indian cured it. I remained with bim 
until to day.” | 
“ Aubrey De Lancy possesres tho Raby, | 
thes | 
The tropical climate of Par) ia so favor “Coarse him !—yes.” 
able to the rapid growth of rank veotation, |‘ the is fortunate” naid Lenra Barleigh. 
that the forest can with diffival'y be pre. | “Not an boar ago I heard—by simply 
vented from sncroaching oa (be streets of | standing upobserved in the De Lancy ve 
the city 
In some places a rotwork of lanes and a large >roperty in Pennsylvania. They 
roads, with bere and there a rosinha, or | are going to close the bank, and start for | 
oountry-bouse, atretobes between the eity | the North.” 
and the woods, while in othcra the streets | ‘There wa a pause, 
are bounded by the forest itself, ** Well, Lam determined never to lose | 
The woman, of whom Aubrey De Lancy sight of th Raby,” said Ross Barleigh, 
was in bot pursnit, made with rapid steps * and as it § getting too bot here, we had | 
for the forest, The space between her and | better locataup North somewhere near the | 
her pursuer was fast decreasing, when she | De Lanoys.’ 
pess out of the sound. I wouldn't take a | suddenly disappeared in the dense growth ** Agreed. Our maternal relative will be } 
hundred leagues of thie land under the | Aubrey followed with swift boonds, At | delighted to me na.” ; 
Equator beantifal as it is for the bleak- | every turn in the path, be fancied be saw Bx Doubtfal, if we don't take with na the | 
est acre of Northern ground |" | a flutter of drapery, but be wen mistaken. | Raby.” | 
* Nor lL!" reeponded Aubrey, warmly; | The woman was nowhere in sight. Deter- * We're na@ safe here, Koss. Aubrey | 
but he thonght of a certain acre which | mined not to give 0 the search, he ex: | De Lancy i on my track. As I bad con- 
comprised a smooth lawn, with a graceful, | plored every accessible spot which in his | ocladed to leve Para, I felt that I could not 
gitlieh fignre standing among the gera- | jadgment could serve for a hiding-place. | go without tet secaring a souvenir of my 
niume, as it had stood one autamn morn Leaving bim fora time, we will follow | sojourn here [ presented a check at the 
ing two years ago. the woman, Laura Barleigh. larting a | De Lancy Bak, and drew three thousand 
** The Gloria waa to come ap from Rio | thick curtain of vines that bung from the | dollars. 


The Sea of Fire 


He wight have shown more confidence in 
me and he need not bave feared for your 
Bat Kalph De Lancy bad forgotten the 
or, at least, a portion of it -or he 
“| wouldnt mind going North,” said 
Aubrey, abruptly 

“IT dont think yeu could, I conld not 
wind up the efairs of the bank without 
your asmistanoe Wed better give it up 
the bank, I mean, Ill go North, and you 
ean follow me as soon as you settle affairs 
here. 
Aubrey reflected a moment 
‘Very well,” he assented. ‘Til stay 
here. Lil finish matters with all possible 
diapateh, Tm tired of the oountry, and 
nothing but the bope of making money 
could heep me in it. Now that we ve little 
need of more money, I think wed better 
get rid of the business, and go home.” 
** Home,” said the father, balf to bim 
self, * Lecarcely hnow the meaning of that 
word, Bat Time hasn'ttaken all the sweet 


CHATTER IN 


IN THE JAGUARS DEN 


Yea, we | volver alone prevented mo from securing | The heart of one fall of girlish grief at 


| will not remain bere more than a day. 


on her way to New York to-day.” interlac d boughs of two huge trees, she| * Who signd it?” 
stepped into a well-worn, narrow, winding | 
path. ‘Twisting and torning through laby- | 
rinths which would bave bewildered any | 
one unaccustomed to traverse the path, | 
abe at longth reached a small bonse, or | 
rather but, baried and entirely hidden be- 
neath its weight of foliage. She lifted a | 
portion of the tangled mass, and revealed 
the door. Opening this witha key, which | 
she took from her pocket, she entered. | 
The interior was in semi gloom. A couple 
of hammocka, a table, two roaghly-made 
seats, and some broken bores comprised 
the contents of the cabin. 

The woman went to the spertare that 
served for a window and pushed aside the 


**Bhe brought that letter, It was sent 
to Rio first.” 

** There's no time to be lost, then 
eatate has been without an owner for nine 
months— quite long enough. The er 
see if the captain can scoommodate me | 
with a berth Tell Migael to pack my | 
trunk.” 


The | 


The | 


“Can't you waite week or two! 
bank —" 
* Oh, everything is in order there. You | 
can casily clear off all the business in two | 
montha, at most. Leaving oat the estate, 

Calvert's p rty in Philadelphia is ¢- 
tensive, and | must look after it. Ill be) 


care to pat in the small iron bor on my 
dressing table.” 

Ralph De Lancy was about to pass into 
the street when Aubrey uttered a sudden 
erclamats A hed jast appear- 
ed, tarning the right band corner of the 
verandah. She crossed the narrow street, 
and looked curiously at the two men as 





The woman, aware that she was observ- 
ed, turved down the nearest street 

“Bbe reminds me of somebo*y I've 
Bhe's governess to Bef or Jaan de 








| ders. 


back soon. Tell Miguel to take particular | clustering # po. The entering light re | steamer. 


vealed her form and face. She egyenses | 
to be about twenty-five years of age. She 
was tall and commanding in figure, aad | 
ot graceful. When she removed the small | 
Cos cho wore, rich masa of hair | 
was shaken down opon ber neck and shoul. | 
Her complexion was clear red | 
and white—resewbling white aatin tinged | 


with the faint pink of an opening rose. In | 
asked, | the cheeks and lips the rose tint was deeper. 
Ou the | Hor eyes were intensely black, and placed | me very cruel. She'll bring her jewels 


| so close together as to give her face a sink. | 
| ter expres-ton, bat when the eyelids droop- | 
| ed, it woul be bard to find a more per- | 
| fectly faultiess fece. 
| She seemed entirely at home in tho cabia. 


provisions. She found nothing. 
** He has not been bere lately,” she anid. | 


with ban- | 


* | signed ifor my employer, Sefor de 
Vastro. 

Ross Barleia eyed ber with unqualified | 
admiration. 

“By Jove, Lanre!” be exclaimed. 
** You re a wonerfal woman! That was 
abanl. Well ave a tight little sum to 
begin operation+with in Uncle Sam's ter- 
rit _ : 

* We,” repeatd the woman, with an 
ironical smile. 

** Look bere, Lare, don't pnt on airs 


now. I've some csh of myown When 
ahball we start?” 
“ As soon as posible. The Gloria sails 


to-day, and we'll hae to waitfor the next 
Do you kow of ® tore secure 
hiding place than thi?” 

Rox«s Barleigh refloted a m t. 

** You,” he answerd. ** The 
or two anug places onthe Island 
ana. We can wait there as 
choose.” 

** Inez de Vastro is to meet me 
edge of the forest at sunset. I 
that I intended to leave Para Poor 
fool! Sbe thinks ber father s treatmen 


one 
\ Mexi- 










wy py all means. 1 intend _— 
Laare. 


“You shall not!" said Laara, 
and ap 


* Hew do you intend to manrgs it?” 

“Ob, thats casy enough 
into the forest with ber 
Tapnyas bere as « guard to make all sare 


As soon a8 you come in sight, tro of us 
will rash forward, and secure her. There 
will be po diffcalty in getting ber into the 


canoes,” 
** You ll mot ill-treat ber ?” 
“I like ber too well for that 

take care of her youself 


merge solemuiszed here.” 


that there were 
bess aroong the 
| torted and depraved cature? 
| Her brother left the cabin. 
the recess in the woli, and took from it a 





=~. 
| long black cloak with a hood attached. She 
| wrapped the mantle around her, and ar- 
| ranged the hood so as completely to con- 
| ceal her face. 

“1 defy Aubrey De Lancy or anybody 
| elee to recognize we in this guise,’ she said 
to herself, as she started in the direction of 
Pata 

On the edge of the forest, near a stone 
| crows wreatbed with parasitic plants, Inez 
| de Vasto was waiting for her late gover- 

ness, Sie had sat down in a nataral bower 
| formed of the hage limbs of a fallen tree, 

woven into an arch Ly climbing bignonias 
| abG paso: flowors, 

Incz looked eagerly toward the depth 
| of the forest, ber lips parted in expect- 
| ancy, jost showing the pearly teeth within 
) Phe light of eanset fell aroand her, inten- 
| wifving the rich carmine in her checks and 

the glow in ber large dark eyes. A man- 

tilla of lace covered her hair, and under 
; the rufifl) of her dress of the sare mato- 
rial. peeped tke prettiest little feet in the 
workd. 

The perfume from an orange tree min- 
gled with that of the cxqnisite pavsion- 
flowers aroand ber; bot in her impationce 


hearted? If my mother were alive, all 
would be so different, and this would not 
have happened. She would know how to 
manage him. Mothers always do. Dangb- 
ters have their way in sinall things, bat in 
large ones fathers are as—as iron.” 

Inez stamped her small foot, and flat. 
tered ber fan impatiently. 
on her lips and in ber eyes. 
the arms of Laura Barleigh. 

* Laura—my own Laura, I havo kept my 
promise!” 

** And I have kept mine.” 

** Bat you are late, Laura.” 

**You are mistaken, my dear. 
impatience has caused you to think so.’ 

“Bat see what I bave bronght you!” 


She ran into 


tilla a velvet covered casket, and thruat it 
iuto ber companion sband. * Take it and 





keep it. It bolds my diamond ear-rings 
and the bracelets you ud to admire so 
greatly.” 

**Incz, I feel that I ovght not to ac- 
| cept 


**Bat they are mine—left mo by my 
; mother, They are not my father’s. Keep 
| them for my sake.” 

| ** Twill, then, bot only aga remembrance 
of yoa, Inez, 
woine ** Newer —nevir will 


them!" All this time sho was calculating 





nev ouj of old De Vastro, if 


Youll walk 
Ill have four 


You can 
entil we reach 
New York. It wouldn't be safe to have the 


© your arrangements. I'll do my 
Leora Barleigi dgbed. Was it possible 
some grains of good- 
riant tares of her dis- 


She went to | 


A smile shone | 


Yonr | 


And Inez drew from the folds of ber max. | 


| sion. 


| 
| 


said Laura in a low, sob ving | 
1 wyprt with | 


| thoir probable worth. | 


Bat if yoa sbould ever become very 
poor,” said Inez earnestly, ** do not hesi- 
j tate to part with them—for my sake, dear | 
| Leura, for my sake!" | 

*Tben and only then,” sobbed Laura, | 

Arm and arm, conversing as they went, | 
the two waudered farther into the forest. 





partiog with a friend; the heart of the 
other ful of bypocriry and treachery of 
the darkest dye 

** It is growing late,” said Inez, noticing 
the creoping shadows. ‘I ninst return.” 

Laura bell ber tightly by the arm, and 
ultered a sbarp scream. if was a signal. 
Noss Burleigh and an Indian sprang from 
a clamp of shrabbery. Between them 
they seized Inez, and bore ber toward the 
river. 
“Help! Lanra, help!" she cried. 
Bat Lanra gave no help. 


(Feb. 21, 1874 


THE ROYAL WEDDING. 


Alfred Ernest, the Dake cf Edinboro 
who was married at St. Pelersburg re. 
cently to the Pripnesss Marie, of Kasia, 
is the third child and second son of Q wen 
Vietoria, and was born on the Gth of Aq. 
gust, 1844. He emtered the Navy and bas 
risem to bigh rank. Jt is said he fell ip 
love with the (irand Dachess Marie when 
sho was a rather precocions but very sweet. 
faced gitl of fourteen. and that the mar. 
riage is a love watch. The Grand Duchess 
speaks English fleently, and will bring her 
basband « dowry of 1,000 000 roubles 
down, and £20 000 « year, which will make 
the Dake one of the richest anecrowned 
primoes in Eo The Doke is heir to 
bis anole, the Dake of Gotha, 
and will one day rule over that bat 
snug Principality. The Grand Dachess is 
nineteen years old. Without pretensions to 
pret iness, we are told that she is simpatioa, 
| which implies expression and sweetness 
| of disposition. 
| The wedding took place in the Winter 
| Palace, Bt. Petors burg, in the presence of 

avast acscmblage of guesta, Toe bride 
| was splendidly appareled in a long orim. 
son velvet mantle, trimmed with ermine, 
| and wore a diamond coronet. Her train 
| was borne by foar pages. Then followed 
|} 8B Immenre procession, cowprixing the 
| Imperial family— Princes, Princesses and 
| court officials, 
The happy pir were twice married, first 
with the Greek service, during whieh 
| crowns were beld suspended over their 
| heads. The Imperial Confessor then said; 
| ** Thon servant of God, Alfred Ernest E41. 
| ward, art crowned for tais hand-maiden of 
| (ied, Maria Alexandrowna, in the nawe of 
| the Fathor, Son and Holy Ghost.’ Par. 
sages of the New Testament were then 
read, iuclnding the marriage at Cana of 
, Galilee, Then the crowns were removed and 
| the married couple walked thrice around 
ithe raised dais holding to the tip of the 
| Confessor'a robe with one hand and a 
| candie in the other. At the conclasion of 





abe did not heed the wafted swectuess this ceremony the sacramental coup was 

“Why dves she not come? Doar, brought forward, blessed and par of 
sweet, kind Laura?’ she thought. ‘Oh, | by the bridal pair, the confessor present- 
how could papa be ro cracl--so hard- | ing the cross wuich they both kissed, The 


Deacon gave an eloqnent admonition on 
the marriage duties. Afterward the chant 
was sung by the choir, ** Glory to thee, oh 
God!” conclading with the benediction. 
Thas ended the Greek service. 

The party then proceeded to the Hall of 
Alexander where the Anglican service was 
performed, Dean Staniey, of Westminster 
Abbey, officiating. When the crowd dis. 
persed there was a frightfal rosh on the 
stairways. There was a wondeifal mass of 
| color and decorations composed of uni- 
| formes, turbans, Asiatic flowing robes from 
| Bokbara aud Bawarkand, Big Onirassier 
Guards with silver belmets surmounted 
by golden eagles, and Chamberlains and 
Eyuerries. Much aitontion was paid by 
the Raasian dignitaries to Governor Jewell 
and family, who are extromely popular, 
Criticisim was made on the appearance of 
the bridegroom. His reserved and solema 
manner created an unfavorable impres- 
The Prince and Princess of Wales's , 
#flability was cheered on their coming on 
the atreet 

The police were engaged in driving back 
the crowd, and the Cossack horsemen 
charged to and fro clearing the way for 
distinguiched personages. ‘The magnilicent 
St. Petersbarg charch bell was pealed da. 
ring the day, apd salvos of artillery of 
101 guos were fired in conclusion of the 
Greek service, all forming an extraordinary 
combination of ceremony, wealth, pomp 
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and spleudor. 


—_ 


A Curious Old Memorandum. 


Wo have supposed that no record of our 
Saviour'’s life older than the New Testa 
meut was known to exist; but it seems 
that a veverable journal is carefully pre 
served in Nablous (ancient Samaria), ig 
which the following item appears in the 
handwriting of one of the Samaritan high 
priests : 


‘In the year from Adam 4281, in the 
nineteenth year of my pontificate, Jesus, 
=~ Son of Mary, was crucified at Jeruse 
em.” 


This curious and intcresting record was 


|sbown by the present high priest, whe 


‘Aid me! Savo me!” abe cried, half. | keeps it among the archives of his church, 


mad with terror. ‘ Laura, help!” 
Help came, bat not from Lara. Right 
in the path stood Aubrey D» Lancy. In 


beneath « sturdy blow from the batt of his 
rifle. Aubrey tore Incz from the grasp of 


to Dr. El Kary, a Protestant missionary of 


| Jewish descent and a native of Nablous 


The doctor learned that the old journals of 


randab tbat old De Lancy bas come into | an instant, Roes Burleigh fell senseless | the priests of the Samaritan synagogue are 


still in existence, dating back to fifty or 
sixty years before Carist was born. It was 


the amazed Indian, and half carrying, | th Custom, he says, of all the high priests 


half-dragging the rescu nd girl, dashed into 
the thick undergrowth. | 

** After him, Juan, Vincento—after bim— 
all of you!” cried Laura, bending over her 
prostrate brother, and calling to the other 


apoyas, 

They obeyed her; and Aubrey soon 
heard their tramp upon the path behind 
him. Tangled roots and vines impeded 
his progress. Inez was now insensible, 
and her weight, though light, prevented 
him from ranning as awittly as bis light- 
footed pursuers. The lock of his gun 
canght i the underbrush. He was com- 
pelled to abandon it. 

The pursuing steps came nearer—nearer. 
Whither should be tarn? In despair be 
rushed into a seemingly impenetrable mans 
of climbing vegetation, and found bimself 
in a cave formed by an overhanging rock. 
He laid down his helpless barden, and 
looked around him. He was startled by a 
_ coming from the far end of the cave. 
There was a sound among the dried leaves 
as of the movement of some wild animal. 
Glaring throngh the darkness were two 
lurid of fire. Again the growl 
sounded. Aubrey knew the sound weil. 

He had ventured, unarmed, into the den 
of a jaguar, the tiger of Brazil! 


(Te be continued in our next.) 
—_-  —,. 


The Railroad War. 

A recent article = the subject of the 
so-called Railroad War between the Penn- 
sylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
roads, seems by its calm statement of facts 
to show conclasively that the difficulty has 
originated in & ees selfishness of 

Company. 


monopolize whenever 
eg can — bas cucaly tho capital city of the 
comsiy S ant Seas from general 
reach vexatious regulations and corpo 
cute adichnam, ~~ 


We think that the true interests of all 


















to set down in their books any notable 
events that bapponed during their term of 
office. He also learned that the tenth Se 
maritan bigh priest was named ae 
who lived in the days of onr Saviour, 
it was this Shaboth who wrote the record 
qaoted above. 

It will be remembered that Jesus visited 
Samaria in the early part of his ministry, 
where He first talked with the woman at 


Jacob's well, and afierward stayed two 


days in the city, where He attracted public 
attention to His preaching, and won many 
followers. Daring those days Shaboth a | 
have b P lly acquainted wi 

Him, and, though far from being His dis 
ciple, be would naturally foliow Jesus's 
after-history and movements with con- 





siderable interest. 

We gather the above account from the 
letter of an old Eastern correspondent to 
the Advance (Chicago) who spent some 
time in Nablous and received the state 
ments from Dr. El Kary. 


—_———_—-2-e-——______ 


Little Things. 

The preciousness of little things was 
never more beautifully expressed than in 
the foliowing morceau by B. F. Taylor : 

Little martin-boxes of homes are genes. 
ally the most happy and cosy ; little vil- 
leges are nearer to being atoms of shat- 
tered 
of; an 


sat, Ge Sane hopes the least disappoint- 
men 
Little words are the sweetest to hear; 


Everybody calls that little that they love 


best on earth. We once heard a 
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BY MISS 8. PORTMAN. 


pately petted and patronized me in on 


years. 


got on very well together. 


a heppiress to ber. 
death, which had occurred some years 
previously, bad left us in rather straitened 
circumstances. rq - rector of the 
parish of Dinely, the living was a small 
one, and he had been able to make bat 
a slender provision for his widow and 
ebild. We therefore occnpied a smal! and 

retty cottage, which adjoined the ‘‘ Great 

ouse,” as George's was called. He 
wes our young squire, our landlord, oar 
benefactor, mamma often said. 

Our wedding-day was fixed ; an early day 
in February was agreed upon, and rd was 
rather elated with my position of bride 
elect, and slightly presumed upon it I am 
afraid (at least I think so now,) in my 
manner and bearing to the county at large, 
or to the few visitors we had. 

Mra. Chichester, George's favorite mar 
ried sister, wrote a vory kind note asking 
us to spend Christmas at ‘The Abbey,” 
beantifal old place in Yorkshire. It re- 
qaired no small t of p jon to 
induce my mother to accept the invi- 
tation. At first she insisted on deolining 
it, antil overruled by me. I was all eager. 
ness for the visit, and I expected to be 
made mach of, as George told me I waa 
suretobe. ‘The Abbey,” he said, ‘* would 
be full of guests, plenty of dancing and 
that sort of thing,” and be would uot go 
without as. 

So an affirmative answer was sent to 
Mrs. Chichester, and the interval was 





called it. 
very secluded one, 
nothing of society. 

The Christmas week came at length, 
and, with George to take care of us, we 
started for Boscawen Abbey, which we 
reached after a wearinome railway journey 
of over five hours. | 

I remember how tired and cold we were, | 
when ushered into the library in the dusk | 
of the evening; » large and merry party, 
ae it seemed to mo, were all talking and 
laughing at once; then a sudden silence 
followed our entrance, broken by George's | 
hearty greeting of his sister. ‘Then turn- | 
ing to me he exclaimed in exaberant | 
spirite— 

“TI have brought you my Mand, you 
nee, Koma : she in baif frozen; I pou 4 | 
kee F Warm auyun. 

The gentlemen made way for me tw «, 
proach near the blazing fire, smiling a» 
they did so at George's concluding remark. 
Mre. Chichester kissed me effectionaiely, 
expressed ber great pleasure at seeing us, 
and was soon chatting confidentially with 
mamma. 

As I felt rather shy and undecided what 
to do with myself among so many stran- 
gers, not liking to remain by Gieorgo, and 

et not knowing how to get away from 

him, I was relieved from my embarrans- 
ment by some one saying in a low, per- 
suasive tone at my elbow— 

**May I offer you some tea, Miss (ar- 
ripgton ; won't you sit down here?” 

Uncorsciously I complied, and taking 
the seat offered me, ventured to look at 
my interlocutor, who was standing by me. 
He was a slight, delicately-built man, 
ratber below the middle height, with hand- 
some high-bred face, and particularly 
dark, piercing eyes, that were at this mo- 
ment fixed inquiringly on my face, an if 
ar xious to set me at my ease, while caress 
ipg bis mustache with the whitest hand I 


Hitherto my life had been a | 
aud I had seen little or 


side his-—as I received my teacup from 
him ; and I wondered if he thought so too 


Wand Carington’s “Mistake.” 


I was engeged to George Needham on 
my seventeenth birthdsy. We had known 
each other from childhood; he had alter. 


younger days, bot now it was my torn to 
tyrapnize over him, which I never failed 
to do, though he was my senior by five 
I felt a natural soperiority over | 
him; be was so awkward, and * big,” and 
good-patared, and not the least like ary of | 
my favorite heroes, and in my secret heart | 
I sometimes thonght I was too good for | 
him, and ought to be vnited to a more in- 
tellectaal being ; however, on the whole we | 
Mamma was | 
very fond of bim; she had planned onr | 
engegement in her own mind ever since we 
were children, and its accomplishment was 
My father's | 


passed by me in a state of pleasurable ex-| for me to answer 
citement, preparing for my debut es 1 | me. 


bad ever seen, and small enough for a wo- | 
man's; wine felt quite red and large be- | 


think I looked nice? I hoped he would. 


As I descended to the drawing-room I 


eroountered bim on the staircese. 

“I was waiting for you,” he said, softly, 
taking wy bend in both of bin. “ How 
beantifal you are, Mand; or rather how 
beautiful you will be in « year or two! 
r | Your forte is certainly ‘color.’ How well 
those flowers harmonize with yoar dark 
hair, I am afraid your bright eyes will 


quarter, Will you try and spare me one 
— among your many engagements? ' 
“One dance!" I said, disappointed 
he did not ask for wore. “ san 
** Yes, one.” he answered, “Do you 
ige me thot moh heppiness? Does 
eor, eecbam only allow yo 
with Bimacit?” . — 
** Allow me,” I retorted, angrily; ‘ you 
shall see." And quitting him abraptly, I 
joined my mother in the ballroom, and 
suffered wy card to be filled with engage- 
| mente, 
| I hed plenty of adulation on this even- 
| ing. My position as George Needham's 
** bride elect” secured it me, mamma told 
| me, rather than my own attractions. I 
took a widely different view unconnected 
with George, and St. John's admiring 
looks served to strengthen it. My longed 
for valse with him came at last ; he danced 
| as he did everything elsee—more than weil. 
| As we were resting, he suddenly said ; 
| “*f am going away to-morrow, Mand,” 
| (he had often me by my name, 
| wt first half in jest.) “I find I can't stay 
avy longer; it's best for both of ua If 
| you were free," he added tenderly, ** per- | 
| baps you would pot send me away. Would | 
| you,” he asked pleadingly, ‘if I bad only | 
met you last year? Lucky Needham!” he 
added, under bis breath. ‘Is be worthy | 
| of such @ treasure ?” 

* I was deeply touched by the considera- 
tion and delicate tenderness he showed in 
refraining from pressing hia suit while my | 
hand wax not mine to bestow. 

** IT shall never be Mr. Needham's wife!” | 

I said, excitedly. ** You know it's impos. | 
sible now, whatever it may have been.’ —_| 
“*I wish 1 dared believe you,” he naid ; 
“but you are only trying me, It serves 
| me right for a. myself. Forgive 
| me, and #ay good-bye to me ‘kindly,’ I | 
shall be off to-morrow by the first trair., 
Good-bye, Mend!” And without waiting 
him, be abrnpily left 





My mind was made up now how to act. 
I would speak to George on the morrow, | 
and he wan #0 generons be would release | 
me, and St. John then could claim we 
openly. | 

I carried out my re«olution on the Christ. | 
mas morning, immediately after breakfast, 
George heard me very patiently, very | 
quietly, When I had said ail I had to say, 
it was not much, only that I had mistaken | 
the friendship I felt for him for a warmer 
sentiment, and him to release me | 

“It shall be &s you wich, dear Maud,’ 
be said, very sadly; ** sour Leppiness 
far dearer to me than my own. 
could have loved me—I know I am not 


tried so hard to make you heppy ; 
{ will not distress you. Dont ory, Mand,” 
he continued, as my tears fell fast. , 
unselfish’ ~ Y‘nevetaentarad.«n noble, so | 
that moment. ‘I will write to your mother | 


to her; it will make it easier for yoo. I | 
feel I am not good enough for you. I} 
ougbt never to have asked for your love.” 
This painful interview was put an end 
to by the entrance of Mrs. Chichester, and 
I escaped to my room sick at beart, and 
anxious for the fatare, ° ° ° 
Our retarn home was a melancholy one. 
The wontbs that succeeded each other 
bronght no tidings of St. Jobn Carr. I 
had written to tell him of my broken en- 
gagement, but had no word or message 
from him. I did not know what CGoorge | 
Needham had said to mamma; anyhow, 
she pever reproached me by word, only | 
by sad and anxious looks, which were bard | 
enough to bear. | 
Mr. Needham bad gone abroad for an | 
indefinite time, and we had ayuin settled | 
down in our old quiet life. 
Mrs. Chichester wes still very friendly | 
toward me, and by mamma's wish, I ac- | 
cepted her oft-repeated invitation to spend | 
a fortnight with her in town. 
One evening | bad gone with her toa 
ball at Lady Dynevor's; all Loudon was 
there, and among others St. John Carr. 








As | sipped my tea in silence, be said, 
sinking into a low chair beside me— 

** I] hope you are not very tired; travel- 
ling is so boring. I suppose you know 
every one here.” 

He spoke in the lowest and slowest of 
tones; he seemed to belong to a different 
sphere to the 
move in. What refinement of voice and 
manner ; it impressed we immensely. 

I was obliged to confess reluctantly that 
I knew no one exoept Mr. Needham. 

“Ab! Mr. Needbam,” be said; ‘‘ he is 
a nice, good-natured young man, I am 
told. He looks rather overpowering though ; 
is he?” he added, raising his eyebrows ever 
so slightly. 

I sbravk involuntarily from his ques- 
tioning glance, as (ieorges loud, merry 
langh rang out from the other end of the 
room, where he was surrounded by a little 
group of young men. 

dreseing-gong sounded opportunely 
just then, putting an end to my (ite i- 
téte with my pew friend, (aptain St. Jobn 
Carr, 

The days that followed our arrival were 
the most delightful I bad ever spent. Cap- 
tain Carr from the very first devoted bim- 
self to me in a «niet, betrusive q 

bh when alone for a few minutes, 
which often happened, there was a marked 
change in his demeanor ; he seemed to re- 
strain bimeelf with difficulty and to atter 





only guarded words. I knew what it all 
meant, or thought I did; he the 
barrier between us my own d bad 


raised. I grew more and more dissatis- 
fied with myself and with George. I com- 

bow unfavorably !—with 
Captain Carr. i 


that bound me : 
vantege of my youth and inexperience, as 
Captain Carr almost said one day when 
carried away by excess of feeling. 

I was barely civil to my lover now; 
everything he said or did grated inexpres- 
poy me. On one occasion he noticed 
my ness. - 

“Have I offended you, Maud? 


i 


he 











| My heart throbbed to suffocation at seving | 
| him egain: all would be explained now | 
| after this weary waiting. ‘The time lag- | 
| ged wearily on, but still he never approach- 
| ed or noticed me. I had passed him twice ; 
| he could not but bave seen me. A faixt, 


one I was accustomed to | miserable heart-sickness was creeping over | tionary principles? 


| me; I could bave cried out in wy agony. 
| [ pressed my bead on my heavy, barping 

eyelids for one moment; when I looked | 
up St. John was beside me. 


ton,” be said lazily. ‘* How do you like | 
London? Is your bucolic friend here? I | 


| one?” 

| #o this was our meeting; this was all he 
| had to say after a parting sach as ours. 
| Indignation gave me strength to answer 
bim. 

**I don't understand you, Captain Carr,” 
I said; and then catching at a forlorn 
hope, that perbaps after all be had not re- 
ceived my letter, I continued, ‘Mr. Need- 
ham went away six months ago; I have 
not seen him since that Christmas morn- 
| ing after the ball.” 
| ‘What Christmas morning?” he in- 
| quired, with an air of bewilderment; ‘I 
| have seen so many. You woaldn't think 
|no, would you? And ‘the ball,’ fave 

being able to say ‘the ball!’ I wish 
| could ; it's all indefinite with we.” 

** I can quite believe you,” I said, flash- 
ing angrily upon him. ‘‘ How cowardly 
you are, Captain Carr. I know you tho- 

| roughly now, and valae you accordingly.” 

* You are very good, Miss Carrington,” 
he said slowly, * to valae me at all, and a 
man in love is proverbially a coward; but 
I did a bold thing the other dey. I really 
asked & woman to marry me. That wasnt 
cowardly, was it?” 

He had the best of it; Iwasdamb. I 
could not fight with his weapons. I had 
nothing more to hope or fear from St. John 
Carr. *- * 

Three Christmas er had passed 
since George Needham and | had said the 
words that parted us, and he was once 
more at home again. He bad changed so 
much in those re, I thought ; safely I 
bad never dove him jastice till now, when 
it was too late. He was the kindest, 
dearest, and best of friends, bot nothing 
more; always courteous and kind, never 
tender as in the old days. So the months 
— on, and it was Christmas egain. 

was early in the breakfast-room that 

morning I remember, decorating the table 
with holly, when I heard a well-known 
step in the little hall, George's step ; I had 
learned to love it now ; what couid bring him 
to oar cottage so soon. I was not long left 
ia doubt. 








with a whispered wish that I would wear 
them tonight for bia seke. Would he 


do misobief to night in more than ong! 


| culation. His intellect was vast and many- 


aa it in) France—the failure of the Russian expedi- 
| tion, the sore discontent of the na 
I felt | no on. 


” nor 
Wutghdaneett. be_sald, these ecustes 
from town,” be added, ** and explain things | tility to the Concordat, “ and are goon 


| international f yp ; 
** Rather warm, isn't it, Misa Carring | tected against the aristocracy, the people | for wystification and knav 
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He entered the little 
sunshine with him. 
my side. 

“Mand, my darling,” be murmured 
softly, ‘I've come to ask you once again, 
if you will be my dear wife; will you trust 
your happiness to my keeping, or will yoa 
send me away as you did once before, 
Maud,” he asked, tenderly. 





. . 

I did not send him away. The Christ- 
mas bells rang out a merry peal, telling of 
peace and good-will to men, in unison with 
my new found happiness. 

Yon say I hardiy deserved to reoover 
him for my folly. 1 did not. Bat you nee, 
he loves me, unworthy as I am—and I 
trust I shall be ablo in the fature to be all 
the more loving and better wife to him, 
just becanse of that foolish weakness, 


Verhaps, for this reason, a kind Providence from 1504 to 1s16 waa below that of any 


allowed me to atamble, 


NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 
A PHYSIOLOGICAL VIEW. 
BY DE BODICHON. 


| This translation is written and pab'ished by the 
author's sanction, aod te extracted from a 
work called “de 'Humanite.” It wae written more 
— a yeare ago, and the types were eet ia 
gters, bat were enup by to at t 
Y Say, brok p by the police of the 


Napoleon was neither dark nor fair, 


| He had dark-ohestnut heir, eyes ray, 
| Complexion of a pale brown oat 
any red in it, and a smooth skin. The 


brain was large; the skull belonged to the 
lazgest development ever known. Hin oir- 


room, bringing stroy,” be said to his snidiers ; 
He came quickly to | alles vous feire tuner: 





“tues et 
© TP Emperear vous re. 
garde. To the magistrates be said, 
| **Jadge and condemn that innocent per. 

son; | Emperear vons regards.” To the 
| priests, *' Priez penr |'Emperear.” To the 
| idle, **Songez a I'Emperear.” To the in- 
dastrions, “ Travailles poar Il'Emperear.” 
| Every Frenchman belonged more abso 
lately to the Emperor than a dog to his 
master, because the subjection of the 
Freachman was volantary. The words 
** the Emperor is astisfied,” produced new 
| aote of devotion. Nothing like it was evor 

acon in a civilized society, In seorificing 
| 2.500000 Frenchmen, the flower of the 
| Bation, be left the continuation of the race 
| to the feeble, the deformed and the un- 
| healthy, and naturally it followed that the 
| physical condition of the French subjecta 


previous or foliowing epoch. A nation ia 
regenerated by liberality, morality, peace, 
labor, economy, free thonght, and Napo- 
leon was the enemy of a!! these, 

He loved noise, movement, martial life, 
| drama, trumpeta, and the 
| life upon a large scale. Thoagh ciroam. 
spect in no small degree, he revoaled this 
in one of his despatches: “ Sar une eapace 
de lieu carres, / 000 « 10 000 cadavrea, et 
4 000 a 5,000 chevanz tunes; tout cela avait 

us de relief sar un fonds de neige.” The 

was the land of bin dreams. There | 

life is nothing, there to ase his own lan 
use, ‘on peat travailler an grand.” 

ctiem, jealousy, soy tisitivences, a 

for mystifying others, falseboo, 

were strongly marked characteristics, He 

was also a reviler, he inaulted all whom he 

hated or feared. Thane thie uld friend of 








enlation was slow, the pulse conating forty 
beats a minate ; he perspired little and was 
insensible alike to heat and cold, hanger 
and thirst; his chest was prominent, and 
his limbs well-proportioned ; his height was 
five feet two inches. Of a lymphatic tem- 
perament, bo could aupport alike excess of 
physical and intellectual exertion. It wasa 
conatitation of granite Warm batha, 


Kobespierre, this whilom Jacobin and ter 
rortet, designated the si pabli 

as “chiens enrages” and brigands: be 
called the King of Prussia ae ont oom- 
plete fool of all the kings on earth, Pitt an 
enemy of the haman race, the Spanish 
Boarbons a troop of sheep, Broglie, Kinhop 
of Ghent, a reptile, the emigrants who 
were faithfal to the monarchy and the 








coffee, and strong wines restored his oir. 


sided, applying itself to details and gene- 
ralizations; made up of prodigious mem. 
ory, that rapidly took account of 
number and cause, and the bearings of 
things, a genins, in fine, eminently practi- 
cal and positive, Dissimulation, an extra- 
ordinary power of generalization, and a 
sluggish temperament, make up this won- 
derfal man ; these qualities are the soarces 
of his greatness, 

He was a fatalist. Events are brought 
about by a power superior to human will, 
he said. There is neither good nor bad in 
the world. The morality of an action ia to 
be judged by ita expediency, Religions 
are baoman institutions, serving as a sort 
of vaccine to protect us against lower su- 


priests who disapproved of the Concordat, 

*soum of the earth.” He calamniated the 
Dao d'Enghien by pretending that he had 
proffered him bia services; he acoused 
Grouchy of the defeat of Waterloo, Berna. 
dotte of not having come to hia aid on the 
field of Eylan, He showed himself a trae 
Corsican to the leat. It wana boast of bis 
that he had never commiited any orimes 
privately. This wasa lie. His Uorsican 
enemies, Arene and Cerrachi, fell into a 
—= his setting and lost their lives. 
Pichegrau was strangled by his order, seve 
ral former Jacobins were summoned be- 
fore a counoil of war, and by hia private 











destruction of | 


| invariably by nine o'clock, and rise from 


Health Rules by 





John Wesley. | The Horse 
J 1 — air ie very im ant, I stedy my horse, and my bore studies 
2 ender people have those who me. If I om a coward, be is one; if I am 


lie with them, or are much about them 
soand. aweet and healthy. : 

‘. Every one ambitious of good health 
should be as clean as peesible in their 
houses, farnitare and clothes. 

4. The great rule in food is to enit the 
quality an qaaotity to oar digestion 

5S All pickled, smoked. salted, and high- 
seasoned food is nnwholesome 

6 Nothing condaces more to health than 
abstinence and plain food, with due labor 

For stadions persons, about eight 
| Ounces of animal and twelve of vegetable 
food in twenty-four hours is sufficient. 

*. Water is the most wholesome of all 
| drinks, most quickens the appetite and 
atrengthens the diestion. 
|. %. Strong, and more eapeciall *piritnons 
| Nqaore are ® certain thoagh . 
| Experience shows there ie no manner of 
danger in discontinuing them at once. 

10. Coffee and tea are extremely ipja- 
rions to persons with weak nerves. 

. Tender persons should eat only a 
| very Hight supper, and that fall two or 
three hours befere to bed. 

12. Bach persons t to retire to bed 


fonr to five inthe morning 

1, Walking in the best exercise for 
those who are able to bear it and riding is 
the best for those who are not able to bear 
walking. 

14. We may strengthen any weak 
of the body by constant Pe Pr Tees 
the langs may be strengthened by load 
speaking or by walking up an ascent, the 
digestion and nerves by riding, the arms 
and bands by strongly rubbing them daily. 

15. The atndions onght to have stated 
times for exercise, at least two or three 
hours a day, one-half before dinner, the 
other before going to bed. 

16, Those who read or write mooh 
should learn to do it standing, otherwise it 
will impair their health, 

P 17 > Ry clothes any one uses by 
jay or night, provided be is 
the hardier he vill be. sapien: 

1%, Exercise should never be taken on a 
= aaa, pee en never be continued 
0 exhaustion, « when we are done, 
sbonid be varefal not to cool off too Bove 
denly 

10 The flowh-brash ts highly beneficial, 
eeprolally in atimalating a part which ia 
cold and inactive, 

20) Cold bathing ia of great advantage 


| leny, he in lazy. if I am impetient 
impeteoars; if I am lost in thought, te 
dreamily be purenes bis wey’ Bat a oat 
ia a cat the world over, let the mistress be 
what she may A flog te a dog, in season 
and ont of season, whether he follows 
| bewgar or princes A sheep is a sheep 
| and no ciroumstar ce can modify its sheep. 
ishness, A cow is « cow, ho matter who 
the milk maid—the same senseless, broad- 
| faced, * panicky” beast, the same indolent 


| machine the same placid lamp of awk- 


tmagtned I could read in the conduct of 


in an empty hat whioh site o 
you cannot tell why on 
— 3. ee... 
™_ Home Solace. 
ie a beantifal and relieving considera. 
tion in the strogglee of men inthis orld, 
that every one of us may have aad 
rally has his little circle within which he is 
admired, loved, and perbape revered, what. 
ever be the obloqay thrown apoe bim 
the maltitade, A man may be the 
of every Dewepeper, and 
show his face in public ; 
aay by the commanity 
ter than a malefactor ; 
& wife or a daughter, or 
children, who regard 
the beat and bravest person in 
and only another word for rection. 
knows there is a retreat con the 
ings of the hooting multitude, available 
every evening of his life, nawely, his love. 
lighted fireside , and he is content. Give 
—_ Ta paar ys of the parior group, 
a ‘a8 mwa 
aan oh ovatamely may be borne 


z 
? 


Gif-rent times suppose thal he haa or ie 

to have, The only wey to divabuse the eaf- 
ferer's mind of these fanc fee, which are realitics 
to him, i* to infuse life and vigor toto bie digvetive 
organs, and the most potent preparation for thie 
purpose le Hoererran’s Stomacn Borrene There 
le bo aflvetion of the stomach, no irregularity of 
the liver or disorder of the bowels, Conmejuent apon 
Indigestion, for which tt fe not an abe lute aperife 

During the twenty five years that it hae heen the 





to heal'h. It prevents many diseases, pro- 
mote: perspiration accelerates the oiroula- 
tion of the blood, and secures againat colds, 
“1, All violeat and andden passions dia- 





ned to death. The asnas- 
sination of the Dac d Enghion made a noise 
in the world beoanse he was a Bourbon. 
History will some day relate many avalo- 











perstitions, to be defended, not in the in- 
terents of society, bat in the interests of 


| the priesta, 


Such was hia creed, and he naturally 


| hated those who possessed a higher one. 
8 | Consul, ewperor, prisoner, and exile, he 
If you — philosophy and philosophers from 

rat to 
worthy of you—but still I would beve | fortunes be had himself 


last, and accused them of the mis- 
brought upon 


ac , and 
** They believe neither in m 











nothing but to be thrown into a pond. Je 
les ai comme une vermive sur mes habits.” 
It was natural that being, as be emil- 
neutly was, a mystifier of the people, daz- 
zling them with charlatanry and words, be 
should hate and fear the spirit of inyairy 
and indepsndence, Thas Tacitus was a 
mere writer of romance, Gibbon a brawler, 
becanse these two writers exposed the | 
crimes of the Roman Emperors, Voltaire, 
Roussean, Necker, de Stael, J. B. Say, 
Gali, Montlosier, Reynouard, Lemercier, 
were equally bateful to him; as were all 
writers, ancient and modern, who dared to 
think for thomselves. For the exaltation 
of Cwvarisw, be wanted the Roman bistory 
to be written over again, and maintained a 
host of litteratenrs for that purpose; Ba- 
rere, Medame de Cenlia, Fieree, Mont- 
gaillard, l’oulanes, Lacepedes, Ao. Authors 
who ventured upon criticism were either 
exiled or thrown into prison. Foreign 
books and journals were prohibited, and | 
quite logically. Free thonght treads down | 
the structure of falsehood and mystifica- | 





tion called Konapartism. 

By the multitude in France Napoleon | 
was long cousidered the defender of the 
principles of !75, and he ased to say at 
St. Helena that be had imbued foreign na- 
tions with the revolutionary spirit, but 


| 


| after the 1<th Brumaire bis cause was en- | derfal faculty of combination and reason- 


tirely personal. What. indeed, are revolu- 
Toey are liberty, | 
equality, sovereignty of the people, re- | 
ublican institutions, a nation governing | 
taclf, a free church, religious toleration, | 
ling, the d ro- 








protecteu ageinat the ruler. Let us consider 
the cause of Bonaparte. As soon as he | 


don't see him. Indeed, I hardly recog- | seized the reiua of power be confiscated | and of all Earope, and who possessed one 
nized you—one forgets faces so, doesnt | journals, destroyed republican institutions | of the wornt hearts that the bistory of the 


after every victory, created a leginlative | 
| body that was a mere puppet in his hands, | 
| turned the assembly intu a machine, the 
army into a body of irresponsible funo- | 
tionaries ; be established a state religion, 
restored a kind of feudalism, created en- | 
tailed estates and titles of nobility, which 
were distributed to renegades of the revo- 
lution, like himself; the people were de- 
-— of all right of jadgment upon pab- | 
tc affairs, the sovereign was placed above 
the nation ; a legion of parasites was there, 
| public education was constructed sulely 
with a view to forwarding the Napoleonic 
idea, taxation that weighrd down the rich 
wus abolished aud that affecting the poor 
| was restored. 
He spoke of the divine right that Provi- 
dence had to him, and became, 
| im fact, an Oriental, delighting in pompous 
titles—lacqueys were glorified under the 
names of princes, of the empire, 
berlains— most of them being adven- 
tarers without any religi or political 
| Opinions. The re-establishment of a court 
| has been a scourge to France, a court with 
us Frenchmen ia the ruin of worals. Be- 
| fore the i=th Bramaire France was sur- 
_ rounded by republics--Batavian, Helve- 
| tian, Homan, (isalpine, Ligurian. All were 
| destroyed by him. After his marriage 
with Marie Louise, be was beard to talk 
| more than once ef ** mon oncle, Louis the 
Sixteenth.” Napoleon, by persuading the 
| Freneb nation that he was the bulwark of 
the revolationary ideas of 1/*"', shows an 
aptitude for mystification, catdutwg in this 
respect all the miracle workers that ever 
lived. He drove France for sizteen years 
as a shepherd bis sheep, and the moral 
| standard of the nation sunk by many de- 
grees. Servile wanners, the destraction 
| of independent character, the prestige of 
|aspuricus glory, the desire of places and 
the immorality, the military 
| coarseness, the internatioval hate engen- 
dered thereby, still brand France with the 
mark of moral inferiority. She powessed 
d that epoch but one heroic quality 
of courage on the battle-field. ** De. 





his victima, (incloding Frenchmen and 
others,) numbered not less than six mil- 
lions of men. 
know how many deserters wore shot. Each 
ere town of the several departments 


ee the second rank also. 
we thousands of French subjects were 
abot before councils of war for [o de- 
abe 


| soalptare. 


g008 cases hitherto left in obscurity. Nero 
and Torquemada destroyed fewer lives 
throughout their entire career than did 
Bonaparte daring a singlo month of hia 
reign. I believe that from 1804 to 1X15 


the sovereign remedy for all miseries, so 
in partioolar it prevents bodily disorders 
And by the unspeakable 
calm, serenity, 
the mind, it becomes most powerfal of all 


i people to acute diseases. Slow and 
asting passions, such as grief and hopeless 
love, bring on chronio diseases 

“2 The love of God, an in general it is 


joy and perfect 
and tranquility it gives to 








It would be important to 


ite *' place aax fonillades,” and many 
Proba' ly 


Tima... 


the means of health an 


London, June 1, 1747. ~~ 
Irrigation in the Territories. 
There m @ profound ignorance on this 


orance on the vast amount of 





of the Napoleonic idea, tue-.cnamy, If 
falnehood, audacity, despotism, canning, 
hypoorisy, war, laxary, corraption. The 
eulogists of this man have been vision- 
aries, unscropalous worshippers of brute 
force, soldiers, priests, the ignorant and 
servile, in fine, all who venerate the devil 
more than God, and who are incapable of 
resigning themselves for the good of ba- 
manity to the inconveniences of entire 
liberty. He has been popolar in France 
because the French are imaginative, and 
have believed hitherto that their Emperor 
defended France and the republic againat 
all Eorope. Writers aud artista have en 
couraged this notion. In exalting and | 
pooetising the Emperor they have sold their 
works and attained « success. Next to | 





| the history of religion, the history of war 


has the most attractions for the popular | 
mind, and the apologists of Napoleon | 
have followed the example of religions | 
writers and artista, who repeat the lives of 
saints and martyrs in poetry, painting and 

To sum up the characteristions of Napo- | 
leon, he possessed! one of the vastent in 
tellects ever kuown, owing such superi- 
ority to bis atter insensibility to impres- | 
sions, bis sluggish temperament, bis won- | 


ing; war was to biw a pastime, polition a 
personal affair only; he possessed neither | 
religious, political or moral beliefs; be | 
held the baoman race in profound con- | 
tempt, and was the greatest egolist ever 
known, A wan of prodigions aptitade | 


ery, and for ad. | 
ministrative power; an intellectual giant | 
who cansed the retrogression of France | 





humen race has disclosed. All lovers of | 
progress should make a pilgrimage to | 
Waterloo once in their lives, not to exalt 
over the destraction of a French army, 
bat to contemplate the spot where this | 
great enemy of the bamap race fell a vic 
tim to his own excenses. — J emple Lar, 


Plagiarism. 
The Oswego ‘Times bas a good story to 





' tell in connection with the literary piracy 


in which the students in our colleen and 
academies indalge. The late |). I’. Page, 
firat principal of the Albany State Normal 
School, remarks to the following parport 

He said that a few years previens, while 
travelling in Massachusetts, bis wife, at s 
hotel, found an article in & wagezine, 


| which impressed ber so favorably that she 


copied it into ber scrapbook. He read it 
at the time, and had not thonght of it 
since until the evening before, when the 
same article had been handed to him by 
one of the stadenta for ** correction,” as 
an original componition. 
gretted that among young gentlemen and 
ladies, aspiring to the honorable position of 
teachers, even one shoald be fuund whe 
would do so dishonorable a thing as to try 
to pass off as bia or her own the prodac 
tions of another, and his first impalse was 
to expose the fraud in open school. Bat 
he presumed it was the first thing of the kind 
that bad occurred in that institution, and as 
there wight be extenuating circamstances, 
he bad concluded to forgive the cllender, 
provided that individnal should call at hiv 
room within three days, confess the fanit, 
and promise not to repeat it. Io this 
statement Mr. Page gave no intimation as 
to the character of the “ piece, or the 
personality of the offender, and before 
the expiration of the three days more 
than two thirds of the students had calied 
pon bim, acknowledged the offenow and 
apologized, ‘‘and,” said be, while re- 
lating the circumstances, ‘‘ the right one 
did pot come at all’ The story needs ro 


| Comments, and embodies its own ocon-| 


clasions. 


| Binh an inexhaustible wapply; bat 1,000 
Artesian wells, which cost from # 


He sincerely re- | 


if ‘onnectioat, and other rivers 
“do ud Able things if 


any age or country 


accompanied with Dr, Merce's Golten Medical Die 
euvery as constitational treatment, Dr, Mayes (a 
tarrh Komedy produces perfect cures of the woret 
epee of Catarrh and Orwna of many years’ elanding. 
This thorough © ourse of me Neation «onetitates the 


that the proprietor has long offered « standing re- 
ward of 6500 tor a case of Catarrh which he cannot 
cure, 


Writes that hie wife had suffered eine 


tard tonic and alterative of America, m iliions 
of dyspeptics have recovered their health and the 
Capacity to enjoy litle by the ale ald of thie who le 
some and searching vegetable preparation. Ase an 
arcimiiant and an antl-bitlous agent, a remedy for 
lasaitude, debility, nervousness and morbid fancies, 
there has never been anything comparable to it in 


SCIENTIFIC ANO SAFE TREATMENT. 


When applied with Dr, Pierce's Nasal Thre he ane 














wily ecloutific, rational, sate and eurcesetul manner 


eublest of wcter capply, end 0 mach Se ae disenme that hee ever be on 
atester i 
water falling in rain, or at least so far as « 
realization of it is concerned. We are apt 
to think that the Minsissippi, Obio, St. 


1 
try: mie: 


Mtvred to the aMcted, Mo euccemetul has it provea 


INDISPUTAALR RVIDENVCR. 


Thos, J, Bieter, of South Hrooklyn, N. ¥., 





falla, they woul! 
the dust. If there were no rainfall in the 
Btate of New Jersey, the whole of the 
Mississippi would be required to water it; 
and eight snch rivers would be required to 
water the State of Ilinois, The rainfall 
of the sit New Eugland States in eqnal to 
ten such rivers as the Mississippi poaring 
into them night and day, the year ronnd ; 
for thin rainfall every year in, may forty 

eight inches, and if it were to descend at 
one time, the whole country would be 
covered with water four feet dey It 
must be seen, then, that it is not po sible to 
irrigate, under the most favorable circam 

stances, wore than a amall fraction of the 
earth « surface ; aod that when irrigation is 
recommended to weatern farmera, the bent 
they will be able to do will be to wet a fow 
acres of meadow and some garden patches 
To irrigate grain flelda will be entirely out 
of the question, Mach has been said about 
Artesian wells, as thoagh they could far 


, (et te 
*'0.000 each, and each sending oot a 
atream #ix inches in diameter, would water 





be watered will bave great value, for here 
a dense population will congregate, and | 
orchards, groves and homes will charm the 
travellers eye. N © M, 


—_- 

The Masked Ball 

Nicholas the Firat was very fond of | 
masnerade ba'ls, and one night or 
at ove in the character of the devil, with | 
| grinning face, horus and tail, and ap- | 
| peared to enjoy his character very mach. 
Aboat three oclock in the morning be | 
went ont, and throwing over him some | 





fara, called « coachman, and ordered bim | 
to take Lim to the aay Anglais. Aa it 
wan very cold he fell asleep, and when he 


awoke he foand the man hed taken him in 

a wrong direction, for thé Y vey Aoylaia is 

one of the must elegant portions of Bt. Pe. | 
teorabarg, while before him were only some 

miserabio hoowes. Nicholas began to re- 

monatrate, bat the coachman paid no heed | 
to bim, and presently passing thronyh a | 
atone gateway, brought bim tute a come. | 
tery, aud taking @ large knife from bis 

girdle, and pointing it at his empluyera 

throat, said) ** (live me your money and | 
your farsa, or I will kill you,’ 

"And do you give we your sonl,” ex. | 
claimed Nicholas as be threw off the furs 
and divclosed bia personification of the 
devil. 

Ibe Lussians are very superstitions, 
aod the coachwan wea so terrified he fell 
renseless on the ground, aud the emy eror 
drove biaself back to tis palace. 


—_—_ — 


Laugh and be Healthy. 

The phystulegical benefit of laughter ia 
explained by Dr. BE Heoker in the Archiv 
far Paychiatre Ihe commute like tickling 
canses «a refien action of the nym pathetic 
nerve, by which the calibre of the vascalar 
portion of the system is diminished, aud 
thelr nervous power tucreased 
age pressure of the cerebral vowels on the 
brain sabstan:> ia thas decreased acd this 
is compensated for by the ford expira- 
tion of leanghter, aod the larger amvant of 

| blood thas called to the langs We always 
feel good when we lsogh, bat antil now we 
| never knew the scientific reawu why. 





a 


fue aver. | 


—————— 


den MeditW? U.had resulted in what eminent phyat- 


dere with her case, ‘Kee need 
STRALING OUR THUNDRA, 

People should be aware of those Impostore who 
not only try to lmitate Dr, Mierce's Family Medicines 
but aleo copy hie original etyle of advertising by 
offering vartogs eleed rewarda for casce of Catarrh 
aud other diseases which they can not care, Thome 
who do tot posters suMctent intelilyenee to enable 
them to write oviginal advertisements of thelr own, 
but have to eteal thoes of others, are met likely to 
have made great and valaatle discoveries in Medt 


cine, Look out for them, 
on'y thing on 


KAST INDIA TEMP be the 


record that positively cares Censumption and 
Hrenchitie, Wo have many pailatives, but CAN} 
NAHMIS EN OTC A be the only permanent care, and 
will break apa tresh cold in 8 boure, One bottle 
will eatiefy the mort ekhoptical, I'rlee, 6250, Bold 
everywhere, Send stamp i certificate of cures to 


t, Valiadelphla, 
fel. lat 


1018 Mace etree 


Voomt 


(natin Boo, 


naming Saturday Evento 


( | poeney ATIONS ON CATANMEME, An ab- 


no more than 3.000 acres. More than strat from afortheoaing work on THROAT 
| thia, it in certain that Artesian wells gradu. | ''SEASES, by A. N. Willlameon, M. 1), late 
ally become exhausted and sometimes | {'"*! Physician in the Culversity Medical Col 
coase to fi w, and the truth seews to be hwe, N. ¥. Clty Bent tro Address, with stamp, 
that all water supplies except of rainfall, | ‘He suthor, 14) Kast ETeb Bt, Now York, feleiat 
are far more limited than hitherto sup . “ 

nosed. ‘The conclasion, then, i#, that the Tapeworm: Tapeworm ! 

vast plains must always rewain uninbabit Remaved alive, with head cumpleta, in from two 
ed exoept by borders with their cattle, aud | \? Mee boars, No fee Cl removed, by Dr, Kem 
that the limited amount of land which cau | **'s &0: ®# N. Niuth street, Philadelphia, Meat, 

l’'ln ead Stomach Worms alee removed, o 2 -twt 


DR. RADWAY’S 


Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


POR THE CUBS OF 411 
CHHMONIC DISBASBS, SCROFULA, ULCEKs, 
CHKONIC KAEUMATION, EKYSIPELAS, 
KIDNEY, BLADDEK, AND LIVEN 
OOMPLAINTS, DYSrEerala, 
APFECTIONS OF THE LUNGS AND THROAT ; 
PURIFIES THE BLD, 
RESTORING HEALTH AWD VIGOK; 
OLEBAK SKIN AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLE) 
SRCUKED TU ALL. | 


Sold by Draggista. Price $1 per Bottie, 


DR. RADWAY'’S 


PERFECT PURGATIVE P 


a child with | 

















Porter ty \agtolesa, elegantly coated, fi.’ of 
ail dlsorders of the stomach, liver, howe” 
) adder, nervous diseases, hemiache, orBot 
comti vetoes, adigestion, dyspe peta, mito en, the 
boas fever, i. fammation of the bowels, plies, and all 
derangements of the \aterual viscera, Warranted 


| © effect a posttive care. 


Price % cents per box. Sold by Droggists. 


DK. RABWAY & UC., 88 Warree %., 
ccls-@ 
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SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
He. 819 Wainst Btrest, Philadelphia. 





TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS. 


We call attention to the advertisement 
of a doublecylinder Press, It is very 
press for regular work, being the one 
upon which this paper wee printed until « 
few years back. We should have oon 
Upued to use it, only the necessity of very 
carefal work on our large engravings, ren. 
dered the single eylinder erable. For 
a paper that not ase large engravings, 
and bas « tolerably large circalation, a 
double-cylinder is the best that can be 
ened. ——e ee 


SIMPLICITY THE FASHION. 


Decidedly it ia so this winter, Even peo- 
ple who feel no pecuniary pressure, and 
who certainly get more tor their money 
than they have been able todo at any time 
since the panic of 15/7, curtail their ex 
penses, and insist upon economy in their 
shopping, and stady simplicity generally 
almost as much as those who are obliged 
to. More simple ey of receiving = 

wail in the large cities, —-muc 

oon <otegebio ways they are too, The 
prominence given to feasting and dressing, 
the profusion and waste that have charac 
terized party-giving the last few years, 
were barbaric if not vulgar. A more 
refined taste now marks the reanions of 
the Leat society. The real end of sociable, 
intelligent intercourse is better attained 
without the great expense that used to be 

lered ne y Elegance and com 
fort and social enjoyment are all on the 
aide of economy 

In dress, also, the provailing taste for 
simplicity t# pure gain. The old times 
when everybody wore merinoes in winter 
and wueline in summer are back again. 


Manufacturers bave powgbt ouhanenrril 
. ere in ao little 


erence in the cut of ladies and gentle 
men's wear, that an ingenious girl oan rip 
up and turn an old overcoat and make for 
herself a stylich English walking jacket, 
facing with silk, and ornamenting with bat 
tona ad libitum. (lo dark blue cloth, steel 
and oxydized silver battons look well; gilt 
harmonize with dark green and brown ,; 
and smoked pearl, rubber, jet, or black 
wood are suilable for black cloth 
The fashion of battons that batten nx 
thing is foand usefal in mweking over old 
dresses, an they give an unmistakable air 
of freshness and atyle. lor instance the 
front breadth of a dreas defaced by wear 
or accident may be replaced by one of an 
otber color, black silk or some barmonious 
shade, pockets and cuffla and ruff lining of 
the same, and butions of a well chosen 
kind up the front and freely used for a 
last finish generally, This tablier or apron 
atyle is tov convenient to be readily given 
ap 
There is nothing exactly new in atyle or 
trimming. When dresses are repaired or 
made over, (an anusually large proportion of 
the dresamaker « work at present, they come 
out with the grace of simplicity; in that 
their newness chiefly consiata, It in mach 
easier for ladies to make their own dresses 
bow that a redingote is the right thing 
With a good pattern, the way is plain 
While the polonaise prevailed, even profes 
sionals complained of its laborioas and | 
persiing complications, finding it, with 
ell their cxperience, a difficult and doubt 
ful taxk 
There is one really new fashion the | 
shape of boots — broad, low heels, broad 
aoles, and *,aare toes the same material 
used for men as women, constitute an im 
portant change, made in obedience to the 
most enlightened physiological re juire 
ments. The high beels and narrow soles, 
making the ladies walk lamely as if on 
heofa, did incaloulable mischief Now, the 
much alused feet have a chance to re 
cover, where recovery is possible 
The Anti Fashion Convention at Vine 
land does not seem to have dope much, as 
the conclusion of all the discusmon and pre 
sentation of reformed cc “ames was only 
that sensible women everywhere always 
bad dressed to suit their cocupation, and 
always woold do so, and that the con 
epicacus sbort dress, a foot from the 
ground, is no better for practical parposes 
than that ordinarily worv by busy women 
or at least not enough better to compen 
mate for ite ugliness a 
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Prosperous Establishment. 

> grass pleasure we pote the pros. | 
that sparkling daily | 

y City Item. . of | 
Transcript, says that Colonel Pitz. | 
4d bes invested fifty-six thousand | 
are in machinery in three years. The | 
look Lightning Press alone cost twenty. | 








forbidden ts of course tacitly permitted, | stroction. The expense 

*bousand dollars, with its ranning gear. land therefore man * | that tone; and I believe that, rightly felt, | was just over, and she supposed be had dered willions and two. If statistics are of ranning rail- 

a big price bat the paper is | 55 Sanday all ice tote the crosa, and the cross alone, interprets gone to leave his books in the bedroom, | to have any value at all they must be exact, cal fe ee. Bvesy ton of 

c ot as maby word said. 1 wonder why they let the the mournful mystery of life, the sorrow Fifteen minutes passed and she Lecame 82d we make this correction, not only for > tom ?_—_— costing ten 

sight, pine and ten editions being | ‘ther hiss the baby all be pleased, on | °f, the Bighest, the Lord of Life: the re- alarmed. Thinking that he might, per. | the sake of preventing the dissemination pen all op > at 

Next fall they propose to pol lish Banday, and wouldn't let its mother do the salt of error and sin, bat ultimately re. | haps, be ill, she followed him up-stairs and | of intellig » bat to avoid | mirable. y+ pie The system is ad- 

v'cleek) morning edition, | same? 1 can't see for my life what wan | POdial, purifying and exalting. attempted to push open the bedroom door; burting the feelings of Mrs. Briggs, who riages ; but Apne do not like the car- 

be literal? all-day. It is the the “object and intent” of that law And | OF Meche: —> + sree there was something behind it which pre- Tegards ber twins as by far the most im- ait > Se a empeet they es- 

its peculiar kind probably in | seeing thet the revered Pilgrim Pati a Se reangels, vented ber from opening it, and as she felt portant personages of all the millions re- traveller to “y> impossible for a 

Me shadow never be lems. | forbade © mother to hies her baby of &| The lees we have to de wad seen, oo: | the impediment the first premonition of ferred to. tied train or car, 

fe Geom Sanday, | wonder whet the KA - | ean we have to with our sins, the what she was about to see fell upon her.| —ecenti it ocourred to Mr ast a word of either 

: , same jolly old | better, No man can afford to waste his She called aloud to her son to the Darb 4 Smiley, of | French or Italian. very man connected 

a Betedon it aan ae in —, Ti aboat ne Sanday ys ts in compunctions, The divine door bat no answer was seteened, und the | out tense of to ee ot eee guard lifts his hy wp patieals = 

show « | Bight been unable discover | effort is never relaxed; the carrion & . hat to ¥ 

meenness, that jong succession ew pty can will ouvert teat to gross and flowers; | ube summoned all har Sorfegth and Ants’ | {SS;, Lye ap abe yy yw .o ana ee hove trevelled ssasty 

you dingrace are so| Then again, bd scoms | and man, though in or jaila, or | tion, forced it and entered Fr corner o Toom, 80 4,000 in Earope, on many different 
against you ; and this grand | ‘© me as senacions as thal vee about on gibbete, is on his to ali thas is a) open, the room. | merely shouldered it and went oat. After roads, and I never missed a train or knew " 
<EGhoste Caeatahed glory bet carves | Kiewng 0. Santee ie aud trae. Rvecything ic sapertieal andper-| ber ince with the body ot bet oon bangs | bo palted an ae and aim, one, e.g minaiaababind time. Saray pS 
igvominy more evident ocheel. Panicalar objec- | iahes, but love and truth only.—imerson, | ing before ber. Under the first horror ef | eo bit Then be palied the other trigger, | way ayeiom tetas ssemene® of the | 




























































































































































| person torn Qaaker, he shall be banished 
jand not suffered 


| Sal bath or fasting day.” 


| —. merry eyes, loving, canning ways, 
a 


| laughable ? 


| on fasting days, too, when 
| pray all day 
j anything to eat, a woman was forbidden | 


‘COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Probably po ope man in America has bed 


= taste t:\ domestic architecture as 
~~ Downing. So decided and general 


so mach to do with the improvement of the 


tien to allowing a reverend gentleman to 
teach young ileas bow to shoot? It seems 
exceedingly queer in these days when it is 
sa that po yeang ladies seminary 
quite eo desirable as one presided over by 
a good Christian minister, who is popalariy 
believed to the intellectaal at 





good taste pow displayed in coantry 
ea and sabuarben dwellings, that one 
oan hardly realize tbe abeu failures of 
twenty yeareago, when, a owning said— 


** Nest het le more commen ip some parte of the 

benny | to awe the cockneviem of three-story 
» howeee vielating the bewaty ened whanpl' ity «a 
coentry Me Ip owt own Seighborhand, there le « 
brick house etending in the midet of gardens and 
orchards, which bee « front and rear plerced with 
windows, bat omy th wall at the eho | book tng, 
In fact, precioe!y ae | od oat of 0 three-story row 
in a well packed city street, and suddenly draqgqed 
in the midet of « green Geld in the country, fall ot 
wonder end comteanpt, tke @ trae cockney, at the 
etrar coneee and duinese of al! arvand it lrurting « 
om Lom lelend lest sutomm, we raw with 
han vila of « 
“wie -wtory 












crite 
pols end mortification, the sabe 
wealthy (Hieem « narrow, Gain lete 
which seemed, In ite farlorneees, amd otter 
went of harmony with all etevat It, ae if it bad 
strayed out of town, ine Ot of ineanity, and hed 
owt the power of getting her k agalt 


Hoch mistakes may oocar now in be 
nighted places, but it seems hardly posst- 
ble. Downing's life work in the cause of 
beauty, short as it was, has been telling 
through all these years in the tasteful 
homes for the people, everywhere to be 
seen. Cat off from this life premetarely 
by a « boat cident, his work has 

on the same, such was the impetus 
iven it by his genias and faithful tn- 
Sacter while on earth, The most charm 
ing little homes are every yoar springing 
up, made charming, not by piling om ox 
vonse, but simply by allowing the ides of 
uty to have some play in the constrac- 
tion. The little fancy touches, now so 
common, Downing advocated on the ground 
of appropriateness. 








“ Verandahe, plersas, bay windows, hale omles, 
Ac., are the moet valuatie general trathe in There 
the Atchitectare, they caprese domestic batritat ion 
more strongly because they are chiefly confined ty 
our own dwellings,” 


The perception of this trath that rural 
architecture ia much more a sentiment 
than a science, and that people building 
for themselves anconsciously throw some- 
thing of their own character into their 
dwellings, ie shown in the style now popa- 
lar. Greek temple in white marble in 
no longer taken for the model of « house 
to live in; rather those quaint and bome 
like middle age edifices, where the roof ia 
boldly shown and rendered ornamental, the 
windows « very prominent feature, and 
the comfort am pleasure of climate and 
home considered. No man now thinks ita 
fine thing to make bis dwelling » reduced 
copy of the l’arthenon. K.P. 


LETTERS FROM ZIG. 


THEN AND NOW. 


Lately I resurrected the jolliest old doon 
ment from a pile of papers which had Leen 
long since abandoned to dust and the paper 
moths, It was nothiog more nor leas than 
a copy of the ancient, famons, and time 
honored Blue Laws of Connectiont. I read 
it all through twice, and every half minute 
or ao I felt constrained to stop and thank 


be born in those times. How would you 
have liked to live, my dear young lady 





the rate of three hundred pound estate.” 
Think of that, madam, next time you buy 
a silk dress wo #tiff it will stand alone, and 
trim it with lace at fifteen dollars a yard! 
Here in another, and when we remember 
that the May flower folks, and nearly all those 
first Now Englanders came to America to 
enjoy liberty of conscience, ‘freedom to 
worship God,” the pootess has it, whon we 
remember that, this law sounds rather 
queer; * No one shall bea freeman or Rive 
a vote, unless he be converted or a mom 
ber in free communion of one of the 
eburches allowed in thia dominion.” Think 
of thatagain' I know everand ever so many 
people who fall down and worship the 
memory of the Pilgrim Fathers because, 
forsooth' they established liberty of con 
weience. That was exactly what they didn't 
do, you perceive. They came over from 
‘gland, set up their ows form of wor 
ship, and declared that everybody in the 
colony should worship their way or suffer 
for it. That was liberty of conscience with 
a vengeance. Those old Pilgrim Fathers 
wore exceedingly excellent old gentlemen, 
and deserve all the credit in the world for 
the good they did, but don't let us talk about 
* liberty of conscience " in connection with 





them. Dearme, no' Helieve my way or 
clear ont—that was their liberty of oon- 
acience 


the good Lord that be didn't pormit me to 


friend, at an age when you wero forbidden 
by law to wear Sut dMAtore two shillings 
shall be fined by the selectman * at 


ta of a young lady with « beaatifal 

polish of piety. In our times 
«@ minister can *' a p yf a ee 
he pleases, and many of our very . 

Y are ministers. Indeed, it would 
scom that « well educeted, live minister, 
who ian't an iron-sided old bigot, could, 
better than almost anybody else, give that 
moral instruction which ought always to go 
with intellectaal learning 

What numbers and pambers of laws it 
took to keep people straight then, to be 
sure! They bad to be tied ap as tight as 
the celebrated Davenport brothers when 
they give a dark cabinet exhibition. It is 
absvlately astonishing, too, what quanti- 
ties and «aantities of things were wicked 
then which are not a bit wicked now-days, 
bat on the contrary are altogether proper 
and right. Look at all thie lot of things 
which you wouldn't have been allowed to 
do if you bad lived a bandred and fifty 
years or so ago: * No one shall read com 
mon prayer, keep Cbristmas or Baeint's day, 
make mince pics, dance, play op any instru- 
ment of musto, er drom, trumpet, 
or jewsbarp.” Only think how dreadtal it 
would have been sever to bave bad any 
Christmas presents. And I do think there 
conldn't anything much worse to 
anybody, than never to have been allowed 
to eat any mince-pie. Mince-pies and 
Obristmas were snpposed by the old blue 
lawyers to be relics of popery, and there. 
fore making mince-pies and keeping 
Obristmas were sternly forbidden. I re- 
member when I was little, that my grand. 
father, then a very old man, always dis- 
couraged the celebration of Christmas 
among bis children and grand-ohildren, on 
religious grounds. They must have had 
a heavenly concord of sweet sounds among 
the old Vils., I think, if they didn't have 
any wert of music, except jowsbarp. 
Because, in the way of sweet sounds there 
inn't anything this side of a pig under a 
gato, so abwolutely exornoiating to the civi- 
lized ear as a rasping, t ging, ping 
jowsharp. l’ositively there isn't, It fairly 
maken my eyes water with agony to bear 
one. How it must have sou . when 
Rachel and John and Reuben and Pra- 
dence and Miles Standish and the other 
young folks met togetber socially of an 
evening, to bear Miles Standiah say to I’ru- 
dence: “I pray you, let as bave some 
masio, and songs of Zion,” and then have 
all the company bring out their jewsabarps 
and all together go to buzzing away like a 
lot of mud-waspe under a kitchen eave 
trough! Glory! I'm glad I didn't live in 
thone days. 

Hut here's the jolliest old fellow of all, 
which I ve saved to close with, so as to itm 
preas iten your mind; and between oar- 
selves I dent know Sat it would be an im- 
provement if modern people had kept up 
that old law to this day, This is it. ‘* Mar 
ried persons sball live together, or be im- 
prisoned.”” How would that suit the dog 
and-oat yoke-fellows who scratob and snarl 
at each other under the matrimonial yoke, 
and every little while fy off at a tangent and 
separate, cach going to torment bis and 
her partioular relations with bis and her 
particular deviltry. I tell youlyeonnr 
neo much of thet a-we Répt up that old law 
wo thin ¢ 4 At least Im sore it would be 
a moat delightful thing and merciful thin, 
for the poor unhappy relations of the dog 
and-oat people who marry and then are 
too ugly to live together. If they are too 
ugly to live together, they are surely tuo 
ugly to live with anybody else. 

Lut except that law requiring married 
people to disturb only one household with 
their little discussions, there is but jast 
one advantage the old Pils. had over the 
people of our times. Folks didn't have 
any berves in those days. I have searched 
diligently, and have not found a single in 
stance recorded where anybody had any 
herves. zt. . 

Nor It is only fair to fay that it has 
been deniod that the old Puritans had any 
such law as that quoted by Zig, relating to 
le mother kissing her children on Sunday. 
Some contend that it, aud the one forbid. 
ding a husband to kias bis wife on Sanday, 
. — of the enemy. — hdifer of 

















Passages from F. W. Robertson. 


I believe that the great lesson for us to 
learn, every day it seema more true to me, 
ws this God and my own soul; there is 
nothing else in this world I will trust to 
for the truth lo those alone we are ame 
nable for judgment, to Him and to His 
voice within as, From all elxe we must 
appeal. Only we must not appeal so 





Just look at these two more, and think 
if the world basn't moved since then. *' No 
food and lodging shall be allowed to a 
Qaaker, Adamite or other heretic. “If any 


to return on pain of 
peaty ” Read that and contrast it with 
our times, when the (aakers are the most 
beloved and respected of people, when 
twenty different phases of belief ‘are often 
reprevented in the churches of a single 
town, when America is almost wide ex ongh 
for every possible honest and upright relig 
tous belief, read that and thank iseen that 
the world moves. Qaakers, Kaptist heretics, 
aod many other sorts of heretics have be. 
come eminently respectable since those 
days And here's one that will wake you 
laugh to read it, Youd never guess that 
sued a ridicalons thing would come into any 
baman creature's head to make a law 
sboat ‘No woman shall diss her child on 
Think of having 
® dear little innocent sweet baby, with 


& sweet little birdie voice, and you 
wouldnt dare kins that blessed baby on 
Sanday’ lant it outrageous, abominable, | 
1 wonder if they tbonght it 
was wicked to Kiss a baby on Sanday? And 
on bave to 

nt have | 





long, and 
by lew to kiss ber child, couldn't even | 
have the pleasure of kissing ber bal:y when 

abe came home hungry from charch 

Wasnt it beathenish? And why did they | 
have a spite at womankind, in 
the kissing business? What isn't pecially 


sadness, a solemn bass occurring at mea 
sured intervals, 
other tones. 


| this world’s music resolve themselves into 


hanghtily as we are sometimes tempted to 
do in independence, but not in pride. 


And as to the eternal question, ‘Is it 
well with the child?’ We know of him, 
what in all that we can over know of any 
one removed beyond the veil which sbel- 
ters the unseen from the prying of enri 


the otber younger than himself. 
attended the Allon street public school, and 
he was considered by his teachers, as well 
as bis parenta, a very intelligent child. He 
was stadious, and outstripped boys older 
than himeelf. 


EVENING POST. 


DE VRIES. 
A LEGEND OF THE DELAWARE 


BY HENKY PrRETEKSON 
beth oa 
the bree 


Freeh from the foam of the Ner 
A Geb in the wave, and a bird 'r 
(ame the bark of Pietereen de \ rice 











Past the Jereey coast of inlet and bar, 
lL weh'vered in eal onehetiorned in eper 
He ealied wp the bay of the Delaware 
No friend!) crowds to meet n came 
* aflame 


| Ct wandering triteee, wilh « : 
And presents of wampam and maitre and game 

Not even the maiden whoe life le lor 

Through the temelt of waves to the 

oluwe, 

bir ¢ brietian crow 


triemy ff 


W bil looked on and swore 
Not even ehe in ber bireh canoer, 

Like a eea-bird over the waters flew, 

To tell him her beart was loyal and tree 


lle reached Fort ())laedt'e wooden wall 


Si hetee ayo ke a pall; 
There was bo eoand of jaugh or call 
PVire-marke were on the roel and dour 
Bot, nakew! torme on the fue, 

lie trends would welcome him bo more 
* Sad wreeting this walel tenet The 8 chee 
W ihe ke a eun-ray, from the trees, 

A maid: 0 flashed, and claaped hie hiw« 
Hier cheek wae like the samach # o.ow, 
Beture the weary weeks of enow 

Net eyee the nett eyer of the dow, 
“Hal” orted De Vries, “my ledian mani 
Kise up, my child, nor be atraid 

Bhe glanced around upou Un dead 

In broken speech whe told thetr tat 


How trifu juarrele grew to great, 
Til bloseotued the red fuwer of hate 


Apd more bow, soon, In friendly gules, 
And bearing gitte, with trea berous eyeon, 
Mer trite would seek a thew eurprive, 


That «ve, before the set of sun, 
Ut all that etoed around, not 
Miglt live to may, the day le done, 


ue 


“ Kiy, fly at once —on the broad ba 
You even yet may ealcly tay, 
hor me, | go now my own way 


* Back to my tribe who, if they a 
Me come the knife my doom will tx 
Hat | would give my lite tor thee, 


She knelt once more and clasped hie Kner 
Then vanished to the encircling trees, 
* Forewa: ned, torearmed |" said brave De \ rier, 


The sunset came, and all the wood 
Shone crimeon, as if dyed with biood 
| pon their deck the white-mon stood, 


Soon from the trees the red foe came, 
Hearing their gifts of maize and game, 
Peace on their lips, their hearts a fame 


They reach the ship they cluster pow 
| pon the fore-deck and the prow ; 
De Vrice stands near with stormy brow, 


* Show them your teeth!" at the commer 
Armed to the kalte the white-men stand, 
A musket tn each levelled hand, 


* Move bat an tach, and by the Lord, 
I'l give you up te gun and sword 


The red-men knelt, bat spoke no word 
“Wrotches! the God who dwelle on hig’), 
And epeake in thonder trom the sky, 

lias warned we of this actod lie, 

* Your lives are mine te take or #pare 


What say you? hear, 


( bief of Mohegane 


tp then rare th 
grand hie air, 


* We see our father te wire and great. 
Hie white hand holds the bolts of fate. 
Manitou hatce whom he doth hate, 


“Lt thou wilt spare our lives thie day, 

Ike neefaggh we'll eerve thoe and obey, 

And be thy tricnds, come what come mar 
~--= wees, COUPE INCOM bo more, 

mhélr captain « brow a 





ory wore, 
“ Whe merey gives shall mercy take, 
1 pardon you for Jomus’ sak » 
And cursed be they who compact break ! 
Ah, blood anepiiled ! in the after years, 
No barvest wae reaped of biood and te ain 
No biasing homes, no midnight fears. 
When came good Penn with bi« brother band 
He tound & bappy and peacetul land, 
Where white man and red dwelt hand tn hand 
All honor then to the brave De Vries! 
Let us enatch bis name trom time's dull s ar, 
Aud bear it aloft in the san and breeze. 
Let the Delaware, as its waters dow 
Where Fort Oplaudt stood in the long aga, 
And the Ludian roamed with hatchet and bow : 
Mid its dreeme of the decor and the bireh « amin, 
Chant the pratre of him who to Christ was true, 
Nor with crimson @talned ite waves of b uc! 

[Nore David DPieterson de Vries captain and 
patroon sailed for the Delaware, accordir y to 
Cierdon, first in 1630 and ayain in 1eny, The tacts 
upon whieh the above verse are based, may be 
found in Gordon's History of Pennsvivanta. ban 
erott eaye: © The voyage of De Vries wae th 
eradhing of a State, That Delaware existe r 
~ pmarn! commonwealth te due to the colony ot 
De Vriee."] 


—  —_ 


The Murder of the Innocents. 


The New York San, ina late issne says 

** Yesterday afternoon Coroner Croker in- 
vestigated the circumstances attending the 
death of David White, tho schoolboy who 
on Taesday committed suicide by hanging. 
Young White lived with his parents at 14: 
Rivington street. He was not twelve years 
of age, and had two brothers, one older and 
The trio 








onity, that he is in the hands of the Wise 
and Loving. Spirit has mingled with 
spirit. A child, more or less erring, has 
gone home. Unloved by his Patber’ Be- 
heve it who may, that will not [. 


to a higher class, and at this point his 
troubles began. 
pa with his classmates, and disheartened 
yy hb 


glected hia studies, a coarse which soon 


He was recently promoted 
Hie was unable to keep 


is failare, he grew careless, and ne- 


been doin’ with them guns and things.” 
ington's birthday,” said Moffler. 


day! I guess not 
February |" 


morning's paper says it is Washington's 





: : 
| situation she was incspable of action ; 
could only shriek for belp, and in a few 
mowents another woman, an inmate of the 
| 


rf 


bouse, was by ber side. She at once drew 
peir of scissors from her and 
ith some difficulty severed 
bich the boy was suspended. Dr. George 
’, Bkid, ot 32 Norfolk street, was sum- 
moned, and learning that the body could 
not have been banging more than a quarter 


of an bour, somes sana & beat 
resuscitation might be He applied 


< 


the door end back into the room. To this a 
second strap was attached with the end 
passed through the buckle, thus forming a 
noose which encircled the neck. This noose 
was not drawn tight, but fastened at the 
bockle. A chair was lying on the floor, and 

from this the boy had evidently dropped, 
upsetting it either at that time or by his 
subsequent struggles. The neck was not 
broken. The verdict was simply suicide 
by hanging.” 

Another victim 
scheme of schooling, 
and another instance of the morbid sensi- 
tiveness that seems to be a consequent 
characteristic of American children. Two 
persons are feeling the weight of remorse 
upon their soule—falling with a swift 
horror of condemnation in the shock of 
that child's death—tbhe © mother and 
the teacher; ope thoughtlessly thrasting 
him to the wall, the other pinning him there 
with that blackboard disgrace. Yet both 
were entirely innocent of any deliberate 
intent to harm. They only wanted sense. 
They only brought to bear upon a tender 
obild the inexorable enginery of iron rules, 
giving not a thought apparently to the 
quivering little heart those rules were tor- 
turing, to the overstrung nerves, preterna- 
tarally sensitive through years of mental 
effort beyond his strength, and at last, 
strained to their utmost, snapping the 
thread of a life grown hateful. Why had 
not the mother that small grain of wixdum, 
or if not wisdom, feeling for her boy, that 
would move her to grant his request? To 
qait school and go iuto business as a news- 
boy was exactly the kind of change he 

ded. F and outdoor activity 
would have saved him. Jiut be was thrust 
back into torment, and the high-pressure 
engine turning its last screw of unde- 
served, unendurable buwiliation, finished 
the work of destruction. Poor little mortal! 
They made the world too mach for him at 
the very outset—thene zealous inyuisitors, 
who fancy themselves educators. 

How much longor is this forcing, cram- 
ming folly of the school system to last? 
Vor at least twenty years the Post has been 
warning against it, only ceasing to ory out 
because it seewed that everything had 
been said; bat it is like water dropping 
on a rock—it mast go on dropping for- 
ever to make an impression. 


of the false, unnataral 
i lleA A 


tion 








among us, the other day @artled hia con- 


managed, were doing more barm than 
intemperance, or war, or slavery, or an 
other giant evil in the world. 
read a new confirmation of his verdict in 





than those of old who passed their be- 
loved children through the fire to Moloch ? 


—— 2 


OBSERVATIONS. 
BY MAX ADELE 


On the morning of the 34 of February, 
the people of Conshohockeu who went past 
Mr. Muillor’s house, saw him ont in the 
front yard raising the American flag on the 
flag pole. Then he pat a pack of fire 
crackers in a barrel, and when they had 
exploded, Muftler fired his double-barrelled 
gon two or three times; then he ewptied 
his revolver and taking off bis hat gave 
three cheers. Then he set off more fire 
crackers, fired three or fonr more salutes 
and gave some additional cheers, By this 
time a vast crowd had assembled and his 
operations were witnessed with amazement 
not only by the outsiders but by the Muf- 
fle- family who were gathered at the front 
windows. Mra. Mofller thought he was 
insane, and this opinion was shared by the 
crowd. Finally a policeman was called in, 
and that official, waiting until Muftler's 
gun war ewpty, dodged into the yard and 
arrested him. 
** What do you mean by this outrage ’” 
demanded Maiiler. 
**Never you mind," said the officer: 
*‘you come along now and go to the 
asylum.” 

** Asylum!" shricked Muffler. 
d'you mean, you scoundrel ?” 

“‘ Why you're insane,” said the police- 
man, “‘and your family want to pat you 
where youll dono barm. It's dangerous 
for a lunatic to carry on the way you've 


** What 


“Why you fool, I was celebrating Wash- 


* That « too thin! Washington's birtb- 


this is only the 3d of 
**T tell yon it isn't,” said Muffler. “This 








The fact is, we have one thing, and only 
one to do bere on earth, to earn the cha 
racter of heaven before we die. This is 
practical and simple to understand. 


is given us ander our present dispensation | ® punishment for his carelessness bis 


to monid us by his influence into the image | t 
of God. 


hood from the breast, the self-reliance and 
the trust in God, leaving behind a restless 
attempt to propitiate fickle, capricions, 
malicious beings, whose only superiority 
les in power. The worship of power 


caprice is 


b 


than in rectitude. 


The deep ander-tone of this world is 


and heard through all 
Ultimately, all the strains of 


| there for the 
Religions saperstitions take the man. | school. 
boy, and the publicity thus given to his 
shortcomings, togetber with the recollec- 
tion of his former successes, affected him 


k b 
oy time, he told his brothers that he 


singly is always rm degrading worship | intended to end bis life, adding that he had 
submiasion to 


sent him to the foot of his class. At length bisthday. 
he told his mother he would like to quit | * 
the school and go to business as a newsboy. 
We | This she refused to permit, and be ~ produced the paper and pointed trium- | , 
cannot do it alone, bat the Spirit's agency | compelled to return to school. Finally as ey te se citarial beginning * This 


Come in the house and I'll show 
tto you,” 
When they got into the house, Maiffier 





eacher placed his name on the blackboard 


inspection of the whole 
He was a proud, high-spirited 


lr 


On Tuesday morning, before 


always de- ® pocket-knife, but it was too dall for the | stated on Thursday last that “ the 
moralizing—sabmiasion prodacing tricki-| purpose. The two brothers told him he | lation of the world is one thousand 
eas, subtioty, and trust in canning rather | ese smayte talk so; they looked upon | en peop 
dreaming that be was seriows, and theagnt | Wedsonday 80 ih oe > 
|e more of it until sabsequent events day's paper, and therefore 

| showed how thoroughly in earnest he was 
when he uttered them. 


** In the afternoon his mother heard him | 


population of 
enter the house and go np-staira. School | the world to be one thousand three ban- 


cooler than it was. 


bundred millions of i 


is the birthday of the Immortal Washing. | ° 
| ton.” Then the policeman took a look at 
| as that of an imperfect student, and left it | the paper. and then he langhed. It was a 

paper of Febraray 22, 1575 
had taken it out of the closet upon the pre- 
ceding evening, and Moffler imagined that 
it was the paper of the morning of Feb- 


Mrs. Muitler 


mary 34, 1574. He will not celebrate the 
24 when it does come. His enthusiasm is 


—A Boston paper of high character 
popa- 
three 
" Of 





in Thars- 


One of the deepest, broadest thinkers 


gregetion by saying that the schools, as so 
many of them, especially in the cities, are 


y 
He will 


this sacrifice of young White, a high- 
«niat-tuede uté these modern offenders 


Says: 
structures, 


rescoed, and 
velvet. When 
they give you 
The railroad beds 
= ope over ; 
ailt of solid masonry of the most sab- 
stantial nature, and the bridges are all 
massive stone. If the bridges. embank- 


taking a pin, he picked nipples of 
g%n, primed them with a little powder 
started again. Presently he saw another 


rabbit, but both caps —. The 
rabbit did mot ses Smiley, so pat on 
they 


there wight perbaps be mat- 
ter with the inside of the so be tried 
the barrels with the To his utter 


dismay he discovered that both barrels 
were empty. Mrs. Smiley, who is nervous 
about firearms, had drawn the loads with- 
out telling Smiley for fear of making him 
angry. If there had been a welkin any- 
where about, it would probably have been 
made to ring with Mr. Smiley's excited 
denunciations of Mrs. Smiley. Finally, 
however, be became cooler and loading 
both barrels be started again after rab. 
bits. He saw one in a few moments and 
was about to fire, when he noticed that 
there were no caps on his gee. He felt 
for one, and to his dismay found that he 
had snapped the last one off. Then he 
ground his teeth and walked home. Oa 
his way there he saw at least six hundred 
rabbits. He bas been out bunting —_ 
day sinoe, however, with his gun in & 
rate order, and he has never laid eyes ona 
solitary rabbit. Smiley is beginning to 
think something is wrong in the govern- 
ment of the universe. 


—Mr. Collamore’s child was baptized at 
onr charch the other day, and when he 
came to the minister with it, the clergy- 
man said to him in a low voice: 

** Tell me ita name. I'm ready to begin.” 

“Twins!” exclaimed Mr. Collamore, 
who is as deaf as ever. ‘* Twins! gra- 
cious! we haven't got twins. This is the 
only one, I assure you.” 

** No, no,” said the pastor, “I say we 
ought to begiu.” 

** Forty twins? I don't understand you,” 
said Collamore, ‘‘I merely want you to 
baptize this child, you understand. 

**T asked you what was its name,” said 
the minister, in despair. ‘‘ What do you 
call it?” 

**No, sir, it don't bawl a bit. It’s the 
quietest Laby you ever see.” 

‘*What—is—the -name of -the--ohild?” 
asked the clergyman. 

“ Ob, never mind its dress,” said Colle 
more, ‘“‘we don't mind if it is sp'iled, 
Np'ile it as mach as you choose. The baby 
don't mind a little water.” 

** What do you call the child? What's 
ita name ?” shrieked the minister. 

‘*No, we're not going to call ber Mary 
Jane,” said Collamore, promptly. ** We did 
think of Louisa, but I believe Mra. Colla- 
more finally settled on Cleopatra.” 

Then the clergyman baptized the obild 
** Cleopatra.” And old Collamore, after 
answering the questions all in the wrong 
places, shailied down the aisle after the 
baby, wondering what on earth the con- 
gregation were laughing at. He will rain 
that charch, if he remains in it. 

wine of Seeder ©Vuut is in 
_ cathe: fs ‘Was candidate for » Mn 
and he thought he might promote his inte- 
rests by getting all the women upon his 
side, so he went around visiting them and 
kissing their babies, He was unfortunate 
in two instances. Once he picked up a 
baby that was playing upon a doorstep, and 
was about to kiss it, when the mother saw 
him. She imagined he was a kidnapper, and 
as she was @ red-haired woman with a hot 
temper she darted at Huggins with a broom- 
handle and made things very sensational for 
him for a few moments until he could ex- 
plain himself. Sabsequently he kissed Mra, 
Jones's baby, which had the and 
then be kissed fourteen other babies, every 
one of which was down with the measles 
before night, having canght the disease 
from Huggins. He lost fourteen votes hy 
that operation, and six of the fathers have 
sued him for the amount of their doctor's 
bills. Huggius was not elected, and when 
he runs again he will conduct the cam- 
paign on a different basis, 


—_—— 


Hymn Before Sunrise in the Vale of 
amouni. 


{From the German of Friederike Brun, | 


We call the attention of our readers to the 
following poem, which no doubt suggest- 
ed to Coleridge, at atime when German 
literature was not so well known to the 
outside world as at present, his own mag- 
nificent hymn on the same subject. Every 
one acquainted with the English poet will 
notice that his work is, to a degree, but a 
translation, though certainly a wonderfal 


one, and which, perhaps, is better than the 
original ; 





t rom the deep shadow of the still ar groves 

i Trembling | look to thee, eternal height! 

Thoa dazz\ing summit trom whose top my sou! 
Fouts, with dimmed vision, to the infinite, 


Who sank in earth's firm lap the pillars deep 
Which hold through ages thy vaet pile in place t 

Whe reared on high, in the clear ether’s vaalt 
Lofty and strong, thy ever radiant face ? , 


Who poured you forth, ye mountain torrents wild 
Down thundering trom « ternal winter's breast ? , 
And who commanded, with almighty voice, 
* Hore let the stift'ning billows find thelt rest ?” 


Who pointa to youder morning star his path ? 
Borders with wreaths of flowers the eternal trost ? 


To whom, in awful music, cries thy stream, 


Uh, wild Arveiron! in flerce tamalt tost ? 


I< hoval! God! bursts from the « rashing ice, 
The avalanche thunders down ite steepe the call ; 
Jehovah ! rustic soft the bright tree tops, : 
Whisper the sliver brooks that murmuring tall, 


———— ©. 


ITALIAN RAILROADS. 


A correspondent wri from Ital 
** Her railroads a magniGcens 
the waiting-rooms elegant! 

the seats of the finest silk 

the train stops for dinner 
one hour to eat your meal. 
are the I have 
the embankments are 


may therefore estimate the 


re. Briggs's 
| twins, which were born on Tharsday morn- 
ing, could not bave been counted in 


We 





ments and read beds of the New Y. 

Central Railroad were built like “ay 
the High Italy Kailway, that road, with its 
immense revenues, could not pay a half 
per cent. dividend on the cost of its con- 
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LOVE'S INDECISION. 


BY MILLIE W. CARPENTER 

VW hile Mande etocsl by the garden gat« 

\nd Laecte in the door above, 
j lottered in the moonlight late, 

Loth which to choose to be my love, 
For Mande seemet like a wild-dower fair, 

Hobed in her soft, white, Gdeecy dress, 
Aod Lacte had a wealth of bair 

WV ith gold bound In each braided tress. 
Mande had a check freeh as a rose, 

And Lacie had biue, love-!lt eves ; 
Bat then Maude had atirecian nose, 

Though Lacie was rodate and wise. 
Mande sighed, “ How lovely is the night 

How sweet thal soaring wood-lark sings ; 
\nd bow the fircfly keeps alight 

The tiny lamp beneath ber wings.” 
Then Lucie in her long, dim room, 

Sang soft and clear a sweet love air, 
Then brought a taper in the gloom 

And placed it on the great hail stair 
The light fell om the rash-<iad floor 

And streamed acro*s the lawn, a wide 
Uright pathway, leading from the door 

To guide me to my maiden's side, 
il knew the way! I guessed what seat 

Was kept for one who yet might come ; 
What hand woald be oatrtretched to mect 

My kiss on finger, palm and thamb. 
Hut yonder was that plat of crass 

With atmosphere of rose and musk; 
Ab! where ceuld one more sweetly pase 

An hour than in that fragrant dusk 7 
Maude drew ber ecart about her heed 

And turped—then called in quick distress 
My name! Then laughed and bluching said 

“Ab, see! this bramble caught my dress,” 
I tore the thorn away. Tier hand 

Stole soft tomine, The moon waxed late, 
And later, smiling broad and bland 

| pon two loiterers by the gate, 

- — — 


DAVY CROCKETT 
ON THE TRACK; 


The Cave of the Counterfeiters. 


BY FRANK CARROLL, 
auTHon oF “THE HEIR OF GLENDALE,” 
* JOHN PAsSMORE'S PLOT,” ETO. 
CHAPTER XX. 
THE FINDING OF THE GOLD, 

It was an exciting situation in which we 
left our characters. The straggie in the 
darkness between Crockett and his power- 
fal an! continued in perfect silence. 
They ke not, they scarcely breathed, 
their whole systems were strained in the 
most violent mascular exertion, yet not a 
limb moved. 

They were so equally matched in 
strength that, for some minutes, neither 
gained the slightest advantage over the 
other. 

Then the trained and untiring mascles 
of the hunter began to assert their su- 
perior force. Henderson had not been 
raised in this severe school, and his powers 
of endurance gradually yielded as the hun- 
ter scewed to throw new strength into his 
sinewy grasp. 

The oatlaw yielded, took one staggering 
step backward, and the next moment was 
lifted bodily and flung with dangerous force 
on the rocky floor of the cave. 

Meanwhile the light-bearer advanced 
rapidly, hastened by a call from Ned Gor- 
don. The latter impatiently ran back, 
snatched a burning brand from the pan, 
his figure making a perilous mark for a 
rifle bullet as he stood a moment with it 
upraised in his hand. The next instant he 
flung it from him, with a skilfal throw that 
sent it whirling down the whole length of 
the cave. The flaming scintillations of the 
burning brand lit up the whole length of 
the cave as it hartled through it, revealing 
the hunters, who had hastily drawn to the 
side out of the line of their antagonists’ 
fire, and the two struggling men, who 
were yet looked in deadly effort. 

It p don in a blazing lustre over the 
apot where the ontl hada t be 
fore been revealed by the flash of their 
weapons, and this part of the cave was il- 
luminated as though a lightning flash had 
lit it up. 

Bat rf was empty. Only the white walls 
and floor of the cavern appeared. No ba- 
man form was visible. © party, who 
an instant before had fired upon them, had 
disappeared as if by magic. 

Gordon seized another brand and with 
perilous boldness ran with it down the cave 
to where it again contracted to a narrow 
passage. He thrust it into this passage, 
and keenly glanced down the dark avenue. 
In doing this his peril was less than it ap- 
om = | occupant of the avenue, | 

im, would have been inevitably reveal 
by the glare of the flaming torch in his 
eyes, and the dariog man was prepared 
to hurl the torch from him and sink to 
the ground at the slightest indication of 
danger. 

None appeared, however. Both the cave 
and the avenue seemed empty of their law- 
breaking occupants, save the silent figure 
beside which the dog crouched, savagely 

rowling, and the form of the leader, who 

as if stanned, where he had just been 
thrown by his powerful antagonist. 

‘* A bit of rope here, lads, if any of you 
has sich ap article,” spoke the voice of 
Cc ett. ‘‘Tarn your pan round and 
throw a glim here. Tae rest of the hounds 
are heeling it, and we can afford to light 
up.” 

_* a moment a length of stout cord was 
forthooming, and the bands of the pros- 
trate villain were firmly bound behind him. 

Whether he had been really insensible, 
or only feigning with the hope of an 
portunity of escape, could not be told. At 
any rate his senses quickly retarned when 
the rope passed in tightening lengths round 
his wrists. His feet were also shackled, 
eo that it was impossible for him to make 
a long step. 

He rose from his prostrate position at 
the harsh command of his captor, glancing 
round the luridly illuminated throng with 
a lowering, sav ex; jon that tokened 
ill for them sho they ever fall into his 
power. Particularly when his eyes fell on 
the form of the disguised man who had 
guided his enemies into the depths of his 
strongbold, did the savage nature of the 
desperado barn in its full fary from their 
fierce depths, and if looks had been fatal 
Ned Gordon must have fallen dead on the 














He not, however, but awaited in 
sullen dignity the will of his captors. 
“Now let's look after the fellow here 
that the dog's got in limbo,” said Crockett, 
toward the w: man. 


The light. carrier threw the gleam of his | 


pan upon the form of the fallen robber. 
**Aboat as I expected,” said the hunter, 
after a momen glance. ‘ Whirlwind 
don't do nothing halves. That poor 
devil has give as all the trouble he's like 


to. 
“Why?” said Baldwin, pressing more 


close! . 
“The ‘a teeth has his ‘lar. 
ta = ry- oat. 


“What shall we do with the corpse ?” 
‘ asked Baldwin, in an awe-stricken tone. 
sty eae? a bit to the side, and leave it 
there. There's not a deeper or a better 
grave than this to be had. It's only good 
lack saved one of as from being the mark 
for his bullet, but the poor rasocal's past 
harm now.” 
Toe eyes of the prisoner were fixed with 
a kind of fascination u the corpse, 
while an expression of horror filled bis 
face. Some thought of the menacing end 
to bis own wicked course of life seemed to 
| have come upon him in the dreadful fate 
of his accomplice, and he appeared to be 
seoking in vain to withdraw his glance 
| from the encrimsoned spectacle. 
A look of relief crossed his face when 
| they bad drawn the corpse out of his line 
of vision, into the shadowy depths of the 


| and horror was replaced by the old glare 
| of hatred and revengeful feeling. 


| 


} 


“* Where's this workshop of the rascals?’ | 


asked Crockett, turning t> the guide. 


**In course I do.” 

**T want you all to bear these points in 
mind, for they are very important.” 

** Bat what the thunder are you s-driving 
at, stranger?" 

* This money does not belong to us, nor 
to the counterfeiters, It was stolen by | 
them, about three months ago, from the 
Leather Bank of Louisville.” 

**How do you know that?” asked an-| 
other of the men. “One piece of gold is | 
pretty much like another.” | 

“ [ know it for several reasons. In the 
first place, I came to this part of the coun. | 
try on the track of the robbers of that gold. | 
In the second, Jack Henderson, the leader | 
of this gang, and the man whom Crockett | 
has got in rope-handonffs out there, is the | 
thief who stole it. In the third place this 
is the bag that held it at the time it was 


apartment, and the expression of remorse | stolen, It has the bank mark on it, and oan 


be identified by any of the officers.” 

“ I've heered of that robbery,” said the 
first speaker. 

** We have all the good we want out of 


| Not faron. A few steps will bring us , this place,” said Gordon, in a tone in 
| to it.” which a certain sense of reliof was evident 
“Go ahead then, some of you, and see | *‘ Pat the money into the me — it 
fou n't 


what's to be found there. I'll stay bere, into Davy Oroockett's hands 


| with Ben Baldwin, and one or two more. 
It won't do to go ahead and leave our rear 
| without a guard. There's no telling what 
| deviltry the varmints will be up to, bat 
| they'd Tent be sure they're right afore they 

try to circumvent Davy Crockett. Light 
| t’other pan and leave it over the lodge of 
| rock there. Old Bet wants to keep her eye 
| open if there's any loose deviltry afloat. 
| The balance of you can forge ahead with 
| the pan you've got lit. But be as keen as 
| razors, for you ve got wide-awake critters 
to deal with. Keep out of the glare till 
you're sure there's a clear coast. Dig on, 
lads, and don't waste time. I'll take care 
| of our sour-looking friend here.” 

The party csvetiineie divided, Baldwin 
and another remaining with Crockett, and 
so stationing themselves in the shadows of 
the cave as to be out of the glare of the 
light. 

“The others went on ander the leadership 
of their guide. Cautiously proceeding, 
and examining every point with the great- 
est carc before venturing to advance, they 
at length emerged into a chamber of the 
cave that seemed to be the spot alluded to 
as the workshop of the counterfeiters. 

Its centre was ocoupied by a large 
table, surrounded by chairs, but against 
the wall was a small furnace, with bellows 
and other appliances. Just above it was a 
crevice in the rock, extending upward, 
which possibly bad a connection with the 
onter air and served as chimney to the far- 
nace. 

Namerous tools were scattered over tho 
table, andi in a closet which stood open 
against tho wall many more were visible. 
Taere were veveral pieces of light machi- 
nery, foot lathes, ontting and grinding 
wheels, Ac, al! fitted to be worked by 
foot-power. In fact it was a completely 
fittei-up establishment for some illicit 
meuufactare. 

What this manufacture was appeared in 
numerous gold coins which lay scattered 
over the table, some neatly split into two 
halves and a portion of the gold deftly 
scooped ont. Others were found, like that 
which Gordon had shown, in which this 
hollow had been refilled with lead ur some 
other heavy metal, and tbe halves so neat- 
ly joined as almost to dety scrutiny. 

There were evidences also of other 
modes of counterfeiting—pieces of an al- 
loy closely resembling gold, stamps bear- 
ing the devices of the varions gold coins, 
and stores of the metals from which this 
alloy must have been made. 

**A complete counterfeiting; den,” said 
Gordon, looking curiously around. ‘Just 
slip some of those stamps aud cut pieces 
and other things into your pockets, We 
will want them as evidence, if these fellows 
can be brought to trial. I wunt to take a 
look around their closets here. There is 
another piece of rascality that I hope to 
nail on them.” 

Several closets stood roand the wall, be- 
sides the ove that was open. Bat those 
were locked and the keys removed. With- 
out ado Gordon quickly opened them by 
means of s heavy haruawer which he picked 
from the floor, smashing the locks so that 
the doors swung readily open. 

Taey contained a great variety of tools, 
hottles of chemical ingredients, anda large 
no:aber of articles whose purpose was quite 
, unknown to those present. 
| The last closet opened was stronger and 
more firmly locked than the others. Bat 
his vigorous blows soon supplied the ac- 
tion of keys, and the broken bolts ceased 
to confine the secrets which might lie con- 
cealed behind the door. 

This being opened revealed several 
shelves, two of which were fitted op with 
drawers. These, in their turn, were locked, 
but the same key be had used on the outer 
lock soon opened them. 

The others gathered close up, with 
brands they had litat the barning pan. 
The fire in this pan was now nearly burned 
out, but they had enough remaining of the 
light wood to kindle a blaze in one pan 
that would suffice to light them to the en- 
trance of the cave. 

When the drawers then were pulled open 


gold coin that dazzled the eyes and the 
imaginations of the lookers-on. 


men exultingly. 

** What is it ?” asked another. 

‘A drawer fall of gold. The biggest 
pile I ever seed in my born days.” 

** How mach ?” 

*“*A clever hundred thousand, I should 
| reckon.” 








} 





know me, but you can trust him.” 

“I'd sooner trast him than the best 
bank that ever was built,” said the other 
speaker. 

** Very well then, I will send word to the 
bank officers of our discovery. If they 
rove their property, we will hand 


ean 
our find and our prisoner both over to 
them. Is that the correct thing?” 


** Sartainly it is,” said one of the men. 
** There's no man born on the sile of Ten- 
nesses, and particklar in the shadow of 
the backwoods, as wants what he hasn't 
arned, and as would be mean enough to take 
what he knows wasn't come by honestly.” 

‘That's the right way to look ast it,” 
said Gordon. ‘ You take charge of this 
bag till we get into daylight again. Then 
it can be handed over to © ott.” 

“All right, bows, All I want's a fat 
deer, and a drink of bear ile now and 
then ; and gold kin go a-begging for all I 
keer.” 

**Now let as get into the daylight as 
soon as possible,” said Gordon. ** Our 
blaze will not bold out much longer, and 
it would be mighty awkward to be caught 
here in the dark. Keep your eyes —— 
open. We are not out of danger of bal- 
leta yet.” 

They filed quickly out of the under- 
ground workshop of the counterfeiters, 
leaving it much the worse for their visit. 

A short walk brought them to where 
Davy and his companions stood, in the 
shadows of the cave, the light still burn- 
ing dimly where it had been placed on tho 
rock. 

The banter stood with his rifle in readi- 
ness, in case any of their secret enemies 
should seek to tamper with this impor- 
tant aid to their outward journey. 

Behind him sat the prisoner, closely 
watched by one of the party, his face full 
of the sullen and savage feolings which 
were passing through his mind. 

It would have fared ill at that moment 
with his captor conld their places have 
been reversed. There was the passion 
which springs to murder in his looks. 

** Any luck ?” asked Davy, as the others 
came up. - 

**The best,” answered Gordon. ‘‘ Bat 
wo have no time now to describe it. We 
must seck the outside while our light holds 
out.” 

A yet more savage glance was bent by 
the prisoner on this speaker, with a slight 
start as he apoke of their lack. They were 
too intent on other matters, however, to 
observo the expressions of his countenance. 

“ You're sound on that pint,” said Davy. 
** Let's got ont of this blasted hole in as 
short metro as the shortest hymn in the 
bymn-book, ‘This is out of the bar-track, 
and my headqaarters is among the var- 
mints. So let's git.’ 

The balance of the wood in their posses 
sion was placed in the one pan, the fire set 
ablaze again, and they took up their route 
in the same manner as before, all passing 
on in advance of the light-besrer, and 
keenly glancing ahead for evidence of 
a foe in their path. 

The prisoner was placed in the middle 
of the line, one man grasping Lim by the 
coat-collar while another held an end of 
the rope that bound his hands. 

In this way they reached the main pas 
sage through the cave, and began their 
journey directly toward the entrance, 
Crockett, who led the way, tarning with 
out a moment's hesitation into the direct 
path. 

The passage contracted as they proceed- 
ed, till it became quite narrow, and it 
wound to such an extent that, when the 
main party emerged into an extensive 
chamber of the cavern abead, they were 
in almost complete darkness, the light 
being hid by the curving path, and only 
dimly dispelling the gloom where they 
stood. 


They paused a moment, with rifles ready 





| 


| 








and eyes roving keenly about, waiting for 
the re-appearance of the light 

At this instant a shrill whistle resounded 
throngh the cave, reverberating from the 
walls and roof antil they were half deafened 


the blaze of the torches shone on a beap of | by the multiplied sound. 


Simultaneously the light, which had just 


| tarned the corner of the pasa, was snatobed 
** By the hokey! there's a cool fortune | violently from the bands of the man who 
there for the pile of us," cried one of the | held it, and disappeared quickly in the way 


they had come, leaving them in total dark- 
ness. 

Bat this was not the only or the moat 
startling result of the signal. With the last 
gleam of light a dark form bad risen up be- 
side the prisoner. A quick stroke of a 
knife released bis bands from their bonds. 


**You'd reckon rather steeply then,” | A hasty, wriggling evolution, and only his 


said Gordon, with some contempt in his 
|tone. ‘* There is not more than five thou- 
sand at the most.” 
** What do you know about it?” asked 
the other, angrily. 
| I've bandied more gold than you ever 
| saw, or are ever likely to see,” answe 
| Gordon, cooly. ‘* What is more, I don't 
| think any of us will have the chance to 
d this.” 

| " “* What's the reason why?” 
| II tell you why—and I want you all 
notice of what I am 
you just pull out that 





| to take 
| going tosay. Will 
piece of canvas that lies in the back part 
of the lower drawer.” 
**It's a canvas bag,” said the man, draw- 
| ing it out and examining it. 
**Exactly. Hold it up to the light. See 
| if there is any lettering on it.” 
** There's some figgers bere, but I never 


| was at figgers.” 


j 


| 


| 


coat remained in the hands of the man 
who had so firmly grasped it, while the 
other beld bat the cut end of a rope. 

** Down, boys!” cried Davy. ** Out with 
your knives, and let them have it if you 
feel a breath!” 

They crouched A deaf- 
ening roar tary still- 
ness, as several rifles cracked nearly to- 
gether, and three or four bullets hartled 


none too soon. 
A 4 





lightly to the disheartening impul 





over the spot where they had a moment be- 
fore stood. | 

Bat a single report answered. It was the | 
well known voice of old Betsy. Firing at | 
the flash Davy displayed the keenness of 
his senses in the result of this uncertain | 
shot, as a stifled cry of pain showed that 
his quarry bad been hit. 


of 
terror. Grasping their knives firmly they 
continned to cronch close to the floor of the 
oave, waiting in silence and desperation the 
unknown form of the attack which they ex 
pected to be made upon them. 

The darkness and silence continued an. 
broken, minute after minute passed, and 





| their nerves were strained nearly to agony 


in the terrible saspense of their situation 
And still the moments , and still 
their foe made no sign, and still the croach 
ing men grasped their kuives and set their 
teeth with the florceness of desporation. 


CHAPTER XXI 
ON THE MIABITAaTPeRt. 

It was with a sense of bitter y on mg we 
ment and flerce anger that Rob G be. 
held the flight of the boat which he was 
sare contained his betrothed, and noticed 
the contemptaons glance of his enemy. 

He raised his riflo with an involantary 
gesture, and wonld have fired but for bis 
companion, who quickly said - 

* Too far, Rob. No use barning powder 
and wasting lead for that distance. You're 
a shot, but you can't touch him. See, 
he's ducked too; he's afeard of taking a 
lead pill.” 

Rob lowered his weapon withonat palling 
trigger, as if satiafied that his companion 
was right. He stood looking with a dark, 
indignant glance after the retiring vessel, 
his beart full of pain and bitterness of feel 
i 


"*: Come, man, wake up,” said the other. 
**There'’s work afore you, moping won't 
pay. Waat's more, I don't see any woman's 
ag flying aboard that oraft. Maybe the 
gal's not there.” 

** She is there,” Rob answered. ‘ She is 
at this moment in the cabin, planged in 
misery at her cruel fate. Oh, that she had 
but seen me; but realized that vengeance 
was upon the track of her perseoutor. It 
would have given ber a hope to replace the 
despair which she mast now feel.” 

** I ain't so sure about her being there,” 
said the other. ‘It's likely you're. right, 
bat where's your proof? It wouldn't pay 
to chase an empty boat, and so get throwed 
off the right track.” 

** It's plain as daylight, man,” said Nob, 
impatiently. “ You're looking only at the 
boat for signs. Look bere at your feet. 
Don't you see that mark in the bank ? They 
have sent a skiff ashore, and that's where 
it struck. And there, in the edge of the 
mud, are Maggie's footprints as plain as if 
her feet were in them now, them 
there, alongside of the big feet of that 
devil who bas carried her off.” 

“You're right, sure enough, I've been 
wool-gathering, and forgot to use my eyes. 
What's the next move on the programme, 
now that we've got our game up? The 
gel's there, sure ax preaching, and I'm 
with we to jine in the chase if it takes us 
to Orleans,” 

“Thank you, Tom, I will need your aid, 
and will gladly avail myself of it. Our first 
object is to find in what direction they are 
poing. The boat ia heading down now, 

yut that may be only a rase. We had bet- 

ter sink back into the woods, so as not to 
let them see that they are watched, and 
keep an eyoon them till we can make 
out their plan.” 

*Jist so,” said Tom. ‘If they strike 
down wo'll ride for Brownstown, I've got a 
friend there who's got as pretty a craft an 
ever out the Mississip, Hell lend it to us 
in a minit, and jine in himself. If we get 
on their track once we'll try their wind. ' 

“Then let us not lose a minute,” said 
Kob, springing from the temporary de- 
pression to which he had yielded, and in 
the prospect of success losing half his 
anxioty. 

So it always is. Action ia tho best oure 
for anxiety, occupation the sare remedy for 
grief. Without further remark he turned 
his horse back into the forest, and they 
were soon threading the green aisles of the 
wood, out of sight of the water. 

“It will not do to let them know they 
are pursued,” said Kob, ‘ They may ima- 
gine so, but they can't be sure of it if they 
don't see us, Wo must keep the horses out 
of sight in the woods. Suppose I leave this 
aniwal of mine in your care, Tow, aud fol- 
low them down the bank afoot.” 

“You'll find it a rough road if you 
reckon on walking it, partioular if you 
keep back in the bush, ont of sight. 
There's briar enough there to skin a man 
in an hour.” 

“*T had better then just step down to the 
bank now and then, and watch if they 
change their course.” 

“That's jext my idee,” said Tom. 
‘* They're sailing kinder speedy, and we'll 
have to make good time to get to browna- 
town afore they ve got too mach start.” 

The craft parsued its course to the 
south, witLout change, as Kob kept bhim- 
self satiatied by an occasional ol servation 
from behind some huge water-side tree- 
trunk. 

They were no great length of time in 
reaching Brownstown, which they entered 
from the landward side, out of sight from 
the water 

Leaving their horses at the ino, with 
hasty direetions, they at once sought the 
friend of whom Tom had spoken. 

In doing so they again came in sight of 
the river. There, on the other side of the 
stream, closely hugging the land, and bat 
a short distance above the town, was the 
boat they were pursuing. 

She was about half a mile distant, and 
so blended in the shadows of overhanging 
treea, that only eyes sharpened by a know 
ledge of her probable position would have 
neon ber. 

It was evidently the intention of those 
on board to try to pass Brownstown with 
out being observed. 

They found the person whom they were 
seeking at home, and perfectly ready, ax 


soon as he had canght an inkling of their | 


object, not only to lend them his boat, but 
to undertake to sail it for them. 

“I know the blamed crew that haunts 
this place,” he said. ‘‘ Theres some of 
us felt like trying lynch law on them more 
than once. This rascal you are after is 
one of the gang. I have seen just sach a 
looking fellow hanging about bere. I've 
known @ long while that they were up to 


| some deviltry in the back cowntry some 


where, thongh we ain't been able to find 
ont where. [hope (rockett may snake 
them to their bole.” 

While thas conversing they were rapidly 
making their way to the river side. A 
friend of the boatman joined them, and 





The wind was rather fresh, and fair for | 


their present direction, so that they swept 


of with a free sail, and the wind nearly | 
| bear relief ’ 


eastern 
These preparations, apeedily as they had 
been made, had consumed time, and in 


this interval the chase had crept past the | 


town, and was «till forging ahead, with a 
rapid motion, under cover of the wooded 
| weetern bank of the river. 

The prow of the Dart, as their present 
oraft was euphonioarly entitled, was not 
tarned di y toward the flecing vessel, 
bat down the stream, keeping well in to 

| their own side. 

Kob, in bis im was not ~ ell 
leased with thie movement. He sat closely 

ngering his rifle, and was on the point of 

questioning the object of the boatman 

| when the latter volunteered an exp!le 

| nation. 

“T've seon that oraft before,” he said, 
“and I know she's a tip-top sailer. I don't 
allow as she can come up to the Dart, bat 
she can keep her to her work. They're not 
doing their now. Faot is, they've not 
gota fall show of sail. Now if y'vea 
stolen girl aboard, you'd think their game 
would be to make the most of this breeze, 
and show Brownstown their heels.” 

“Then it's your notion that they ain't 


played their whole hand " said Tom. 
“Exactly. They lik want to take 
somebody off to-night. ‘ve thought 


it beat not to lay at their anchoring-place ; 
but it's my reckoning that they'll tt back 
there Lefore it's long dark.” 

“If we don't worry them a bit too 
much.” 

“That's what well try hard. I don't 
want them to think we're after them. 
With the start they've got, we would have 
a thundering long chase. You can see we're 
forging up on them a trifle.” 

*T nee that. We're gaining sideways.” 

**Thore'’s a bend in the river about a 
mile ahead. You may see it there, where 
the woods out off the water. They've got to 
take the long curve to go round that, whilo 
we can stretoh straight across. That will 
give us an even start, and « quarter of a 
mile advantage. If I don't lay the Dart 
alongside of them afore they get round 
the corner, then I'll sell her for frewood.” 

This confident tone roased Rol from 
the depression into which hia inaction, 
and his ig of the hel ‘a par. 
pose, were again throwing hiu. 

He caught ata glance the nature of the 
project, and the great advantage it gave 
them, so long as the fugitive party ro- 

ined in ig of their object. It was 
then highly advisable to keep the fact of 
their being pursned from their knowledge 
an long as possible, for by changing their 
course, and heading up stream, thes could 
recover the advantage of start and posi 
tion of which it was the object to deprive 
them. 

So both boats moved on, apparently dis- 
connected with each other, yet the minds 
of the one crew set on the opposite oraft 
with an int int t, that be 
came painful in the case of the anxious 
lover. 

The chase bad already struck the begin. 
ning of the ourve, and was bending slowly 
around, the sail being hanled in a little as 
their altered course threw the wind more 
abeam. 

The Dart was now oreeping under the 
shadow of a thick growth of willow on the 
riverside, She kept in thia concealment 
until she had slightly rounded the carve, 
so an to bring the yacht #o far advanced in 
its new course that it could not easily re 
cover the advantage it waa losing. 

** Now for it! the helmaman at length 
cried, sweeping the prow of hia boat oat 
with a quick movement of the tiller. 
** We've got to show our band. If they 
ain't quick at seeing our tramps, so mach 
the worse for thew. If they bold on for 
ten minutes longer I'll lay the Dart along. 
side, or | know nothing about wind and 
water,’ 

The river tarned here to the eastward 
with an abrapt qirve. The fugitive boat 
was atill clonely following the western 
bank, and bad gained a considerable dis 
tanoe round ihe tone ourve when the Dart 
loft the apex of the much shorter bend 
on the eastern side. 

The river here was about three-quarters 
of a mile wide, bat in the diagonal course 
which the Dart was pursuing, it was more 
than «2 mile. The yacht, on the con 
trary, would have to seil out at least a 
mile and a half to reach the point at 
which the skiff was aiming. 

dbhould ahe tarn back, and attempt to 
sail up stream in the face of wind and 
current, the Dart had but to stretch direct 
ly acrom the stream to intercept her in 
this attempt. 

Rob was quick in perceiving the advan 
tage they had gained, and bis spirits roxe 
as be saw that every minute brought the 
two boata nearer together, and decreased 
the chances of the fugitive oscaping. 

Ho stood upright in the boat, and looked 
keenly toward the yacht, now leas than 
half @ mile distant. He could plainly see 
figures moving on her deck, two at work 
at the sails, and a third, whom he had not 
before seen, at the helm. 

“They have taken the alarm, sanre 
enough, he cried. ‘' They are setting the 
jib, and intend to try and show as their 
heels. It strikes me though that they are 
too far within the lion's jaws easily to re 
code.” 

“If the Dart 











don't grazo her 
afore you could eat an apple damp 
ling, Til sink ber,” said the boatman, as 
he skilfally directed his course so as to 
cat the line of fight of the fugitive. 

“Set down, Kob Gordon,” said Tom 
** There ain't no use in you're making your 
self a target for rifle practice. You 
know that lick Hrown’s a crack shot, and 
| he mought take a fancy to pall down oar 
crowd.” 
| Rob was too mach excited to heed the 

pradent advice of his companion. He 
| continued to stand erect, leaning on his 
| rifle, and gazing acroam the rapidly di 
| minishing space between the boats with 
| au impatience that could hardly endure 
the apparent slowness of their course, 
| swift an it really wan. 

| In the meantime, on board the stranger 
craftan equal antiety prevailed. Cilles 
pie stood in the beam, gazing at the ad 
vancing boat with a savage look that told 
| with what feelings he regarded its occa- 
paula 

| He had recognized the erect form of bia 
| enemy, and was more than once tempted 








It was, however, a most desperate and | on hearing of their object at once volun- | to try what Tom had feared he would, the 


rilous position in which the hunters now | 
found themselves. Plunged into a dark- | 
ness deepe 


teered to make one of the party. 
They were now strong enough safely to 


effect of a long shot at his rival 
Bat the very remote hope of success in 


r than they had ever dreamed cope with all the men they would be likely | sach a shot deterred him, and he stood 


ible, the daylight only to be reached | to find on board the chase. ‘It was Kobs waiting with outward calunens the inevita 





” stands for five th d,” said 
| anotber of the party, looking curiously 
over his shoulder. ** Bat I dunno what 
this curlikew means. It looks like a cross 
between a fiddle and a jewsbarp.” 


tei 





ee d five tb 


Very likely that is the money that 
came out of it.’ 





| through this terrible gloom, the 


by a long, winding and unknown passage 


opinion that the two persons they bad seen 
stitated the whole of this crew. 





tary uproar of the rifle shots succeeded by 
a silence as dreadful as the darkness, and | 


like terror took of their 

death in their time. 
in the open air, on the 
conflict with wild 





tainly on jast setting sail, and withunt 
reason to sup themaeives observed, 


“That's the mark for dollars,” said | surrounded by merciless foes to whom | their whole force would be on deck 
Gordon, looking at it. ‘‘ It means that this | every carve of the cave was familiar, it 
d dollars in| was not surprising that os very 


The boat they entered was a small an- 
decked craft, apparently a fishing skiff. 
She carried a sail heavy for her size, set 
with a sprit, and « large jib forward. 

They were not lon 3 stretching the sail 
till it was tant ase d, and in station- 
ing themselves on the windward side of 
the boat, which was at once cast loose and 
swung round into the proper course. 





Cer. | 


| Lie meeting. 
He had at once canght the object of bis 
| pursuers, on first roalizing that he was par 
| sued, and had seen an well that a meeting 
| could hardly be avoided. He thas kept 
| resolutely on his course, as if determined 
| to brave all the conse jiences of such a 
collision. 
The excited movements on deck had 
roused Maggie from her long and bitter 
| grief. Nhe made her way up through the 
open cabin door, filled with the hope, from 
some words she bad heard on deck, that 
succor for ber was approaching. 


' 
nide 








Hler first glance filled her soal with joy. 
That boat so near, and shooting th 
the water with ench rapidity, it not 
That erect and noble form, 
could she mistake that? No, not for an 
instant. Her heart ry wildly an she 
recognized her lover, Gordon 
Her captor was too mach to 
heed her movements. She came up fall on 
| the deck, and with a gladdened heart 
| marked the stern, set face of her betroth. 
| ed as he stood with eyes only for his foe. 
Nearer aud nearer they came, they were 
on the very point ef striking, the master 
| of the Dart had slightly shifted his helm, 
| mo as to graze the side of the other, when 
with a yotok shift of the belm the w of 
the yacht swung roand, her sail shivering, 
while the Dart, with the impetus she bad 








grined, shot past at several feot's distance. 
Hut Rob's excitement not be con- 
apring as they 


tained __ _ 

passed landed him on the deck of the yacht, 
and with a flerce ory of triamph be rushed 
to greprie with hie foe. 





self with ¢ intensity of her 

o Rob! Rob!" she 

He aroand at the 
That instants dietrection g 

instants gave 
— tage which he did not 

e 

Rob stood close by the 
he could withdraw his eyes f 
form before him, be was 
erfal lifted bodily, 
the side into the swift, deck 
rolled beneath them. 

(Ty be continued in our newt, Commenced in No, 
English Praise of Philadelphia 
Steamships. 

A of the Londoa Daily 
Seen eee that journal as follows 
in praise o' ife-na arrangements on 
board the Philadelphia line of trans Atlan- 
tic steamers Hesays: ‘It ought to be 
extensively known that there is one line of 
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trans Atlantic packets whioh ia 
all ite ships not only the boate, bat 
also life rafta sufficient to o all the 


orew and passengers. I refer to Ame 
rican Steamabip Company of Ph _" 
running regularly between Live 
Philadelphis, and it ought to be stated that 
it is an exclusively American company. 
Now, what the Americans can 
be effected by the English, 
pu 
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German lines, and if the 
be spared a repetition of 
catastrophes as that oon 
Ville da Havre they will 
lar provision |}e made in 
rafts are placed on each 
under the davita; there is 
oane of emergency bat to out the 
whioh they are lashed to the deok, 
oan bs effected in one minate either by 
hatohet or sailor's knife, Two or three men 
cau tumble them over the balwarks into 
It matters not which side comes 
uppermost, they ride above the waves even 
w covered with haman beings, 
there are ropes lashed all round to which 
drowning men oan oling antil lifted on the 
rafta. hile others have been theorizing 
on the question, our practical trane-Atlan- 
tio cousins have solved the problem, and 
for eight or nine months have been ran- 
ning “heir vewsols so provided with lite 
rafts. ‘To make this plan widely known 
may bo the leat way to seoure its general 
adoption,” 
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The Habit of Tidiness. 

Next in importance to the habit of self- 
help we would place that of personal tidi- 
ness, We do not care to guess how many 
American men and women sit down to 
breakfast every morning with their toilets 
half made, the men without collar and ora- 
vat, the women with unkempt hair, and the 
children resembling the parents in dress, 
as wach as in featare. ** Bat you see there 
are #0 many things todo in the morning— 
atock to feed, cows to milk, fires to *, 
milk to skim, children to dress, breakfast 
to get—that one can't spend much time 
tixing themacives up.” All very trae; bat 
one doesn't go round barefooted in the 
morning, or without washing face and 
handa, bevause a habit the reverse of all 
that has been formed. ‘* My hair is comb- 
ed in the worning for all day before I 
leave my chamber, ‘sail an elegant house. 
keeper thea other day, and she keeps no 
girl; and we couldnt help thinking the 
happiness ber husband mast have had jast 
in the one particular of seeing her every 
morning for twenty years with smoothly. 
combed hair, and neat linen collar, oppo- 
nite him at the breakfast table, and of the 
order and cleanliness in the household of 
whioh that one little item was an index. 
That ‘cleanliness in next to godliness,” 
abould be early and deeply impressed on 
every child, and it should be tanght to 
abrink from ancleanness aud antidiness as 
it shrinks from vioe. 

A Texas Wiater. 
A late writer mays “My first visit to 
| Hoaston was in winter, while snow was 
atillon the groand even in parts of the 
south west. Gas evening, after a long ride 
from the frontier of the Indian territory, I 





liropt lote that magic band 
It waa late at night whon the train ar- 
rived. I walked beneath skies which 


seemed Italian ; the stillness, the warmth, 
the delicious dreamiuess of the weather « 
delicate languor pervading al! — was almost 
intoticating. A faint breeze blew through 
the lattioe of my window at the ho 

there was a hint of perfume in it, the 
magnolias went their weloome, the rumen, 
the dense beds of fragrant biossoma, ex 
haled their greeting. All winter the ruses 
bloom, and in the early spring and May the 
gardens are filled with them. The bayou 
which leads to Galveston, and is one of the 
main commercial highways between the 
two cities, is overhang by lofty and grace- 
ful magnolias , aud in the season of their 
Llossoming, one may sail for miles along 
| the channel! with the heavy, passionate fra 
| grance of the ueen-flower drifting around 
Bim 


—— —_— 


What School-Girls Want. 
A system of higher edacation for youn 
women should, first of ell, and I hac 
almost sa:d above all, guard her health, 


invigorate her constitation, develop ber 
form, onimate and irradiate her features, 
give oowr to ber cheek, light to her eye, 


manic to her voice, elasticity to her step, 
grace to her motions, the native hue of 
health, life and joy to her whole person. 
To this end, her education shoald be, not 
exactly gymnastic, although a well applied 
and wisely condacted gymnasium is quite 
essential, but it should te largely calis- 
thenic in the widest and best sense of that 
expressive word, so that the result shall be 
strength clothed with beauty, and beanty 
informed and eaforced by strength. Give 
as one generation of such women, and Dio 
Lewis and lr. Allon will both lose their 
| vooation together, and the milleniam, not 
of muscular Christianity, bat of physical 
| perfection, will already have begun.— 


| Seribner. 
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"A WOMAN'S VOW. 


BY MARY E. WOODSON, 


CHAPTER XLI\X 
“on, FoR O8B FORD FROM THE DEAL MAN ® 
ur!” 

Dr. Chester's carriage stood before the 
entrance to the «flice of the * Fastern 
Telegraph Company,” end the doctor bim 
golf sat quite composediy chatting with the 

ident, while the operator dispatched 
epee to N 
* Hen. Farle Templeton 
“ Anewer st once if found 
*Gromos Curetsa, M. D 
* London, 17.40.” 
In an hour the rerponse come. 


“ Hon. E. T. ie in Londor 
* Jawee Panareoownr, referes.” 


The doctor then finished hia discession, 
and returped to his converance. 

In the meantime Earle Templeton sat in 
his own chamber in London the very pic | 
ture of despair, and Carroll Trespylian oo. | 
cupied the cbair to bis left. They bed ar- 
rived from N bat an bour before 

* And you still imaist upon leaving Eng- 
lend,” said Mr. Treasylian sadly, * when 
I bave pot seen you in all these years.” 

** Fatber, spare me.” ed the other, 
bitterly. *' The airof London, of Eagland, 
sufocetes me. Hbe, your daogbter can 
comfort you for a few months, and then if 
you wish I oan retarn, for | sball have 
grown sane. Joes it not strike you that it 
will be beet for ber that I should be away 
when these fearfal discluenres are made 

* Yea,” anewered Mr. Tressylian. ‘1 
did not mean that you should be present 

but—bat—if you would only remain 
bere thongh apart, I might see yu 
eo netimes, and ~ 

“Do not « with me upon that 
point, father, T one you,” he cried, 
1 must go, and at once if you would 
have me escape a mad house, The farther 
from this scoureed city the better, Bat 
you bave promised me to explain why I 
did not always know you as my father, and 
beer your name As you may imagine, it 
is the only matter of interest that life pre 
sents to me.” 

* That is soon explained,” replied Mr. 
Tressylian, in a melancholy tone, ‘It was 
done, when | supposed no evil could ever 
result from it, to spare the feelings of my | 
only parent, who had loved me with idola 
trous devotion, and who died, as you may 
remember, only « fow weeks after the cele. | 
bration of my marriage to Florence Kglin. | 
ston. My marriege with your mother, | 
Farle, was traly an unfortunete one, 1) 
met ber when wan too young to know 
anything of the world, and tte myriad 
shades of character and ctimes, and loving 
her with boyish impetuosity, I married 
her in three weeks from the day of our 
firet meeting The marriage of course was 
a profound reoret, anknown to every rela 
tion she had except one female cousin and 
ber father This had been readily cone at 
my tiggestion to shield me from the stern 
displeasure of my father, of whom they had 
heard enough to feel assured that he would 
forever disinherit me op the alightert tnti 
mation of sich an alliance, for the father 
of my wife was a pour Frenoh gentleman 
who lived in an almost starving condition 
on the borders of Walesa, where he bad 
married a plain English girl, The readi 
nees with which they copsented to such 
mad proposala from me, ought to have 
warned me that their sole object was to 
secure the fortune which | was to inberit , 
but lowe, as has been troly said, is blind, 
and | bad no such idea at the time. My 
wife, however, bad given her heart tc a 
young Welchman before we met, and 
though gentle and lady like to the end, | 
am persuaded! that she welcomed death 
when it came to her but a few weeks after | 
you, my son, were born, She had con. | 
sented to marry me only to please her | 
father, and as | believe, died of a broken 
heart for having done so 

* There was then no foondation for the | 
story that 1 wae even remotely related to 
Athol Templeton, © eatd Farle | 

"Yes, replied Mr. Tres \lian, ** Thongh | 
it wes very distant, and unrecognized. | 
Your maternal grandfather had been expa | 
triated for rome canse, and bed taken the 
name of bis wife, which was Templeton. | 
And hence your mother was known as 
Lovise Templeton to the hour of her 
death. 

“Then bow cane that superannnated | 
madmar, Athol Templeton, to delare that | 








my father was murdered, and my mother | 
perbaps the instigator of the deed?” asked 
the young man, bitterly 

* Your trquiry brings me to the saddest | 
part of my narrative, replied -Mr. Tres 
sylian * Hame Templeton, the eldest and 
hest beloved son of old Athol, bal been 
with me at Eton, at Oxford, and at Cam 
bridge, and at the time I speak of we had 
been as inseparable as brothers, Ile had 
gone with me on that fatal bhanting ercur 
sion when we firet stopped one night to 
fiod shelter at Lodene, the ruinous old | 
erat at which my wifes father resided 
The female cousin, «bo, 1 informed you, wes 


| because the 


| dream. 


| words, 
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pleton hed Heme, and cat me of without mission we are to be left alone for s few | “I remember « men whom the law sen- | other word. I will tell you. I have every 





| duoed to your g 
bie anfortunate nephew. 
| old Athol Templeton bad beard something 
of you. A few years afterward I took you 
awey forever to be educated as my ward. 
And when you left school you had not « 
relation on your mothers side alive. For 
some time, that ia, for « few weeks pre 
vious to my mysterious d rance and 
supposed death, | had been deliberating 
| whether it might not be best to explain 
| these cireumstapces to you. And but one 
| thing had caused me to hesitate, One of 
those old connections, Harr Templeton's 
wife's sinter, had followed me up relent 
leanly, and was constantly threatening me 
with all those old, painful revelations as « 
means of extorting money. This woman 
had lived at Lodone as « sort of servant, 
had wished, if possible, to 
protect her from a life of worse degrada 
on ; but she eventually wandered off, and 
became, as I have anid, a lawlens outcast 
What is it, Carlos?” 
Earle Temwpleton's servant was looking 
ion. 
** Dr. Cheater, sir, to see Mr. Temple. 


"You did not have him sammoned, 
sepeting I needed « physician?” began 
Earle, angrily. 

‘No, sit, He says, if you please, he 
wants to see you on s matter of business 
that can be dispatched in a moment.” 

**I do not care to offend him ; bat bin 
visit is most inopportane. Where is he!’ 

** In your sadience room, sir.” 

Templeton followed the servant, and in 
a few moments was bowing voldly to bis 
Vieitor, 

** Pray be seated, doctor, and inform me 
bow I can oblige you, as | understand 
your visit is one of business.” 

**T had fancied I might be able tooblige 
you, air,” retarned George Cbester, oom 
posedly, ‘* Briefly, Mr. Templeton, there 
ts an old onteast. a woman whom I bad 
all along thought delirious, dying in my 
hospital, For three weeks past she bas 
been muttering your name and that of 
your old partner-atlaw, Mr. ‘Tres*ylian. 
To day I have reason to believe ber in ber 
right mind. [had s.me difficulty in per. 
snading ber that Mr. Tressylian was dead. | 
She then implored me to sammon you to 
her side, as sho was once a servant in the 
house of your parents, and declares that 
she holda a secret connected with your 
birth of which Mr. Treasylian and yourself 
were ignorant. She seemed so earnest at 
thought of the certain approach of desth 


| and the visit of a scoandre!l who she sfirus 


has been bribing ber to silence for twenty 
years, gave such coloring to ber story this) 
morning that I thonght it worth repeat 
ing to you. I think, should you be dis 
pred to visit ber, you will find ber alive | 
today. I cannot answer for ber longer. | 
The man whom she acouses of having | 
bribed her to silence once bore the name — 
of Lewia Hartman though he bas passed 
for some years under an alias.’ 

“Ab!” in spite of Mr. Templeton a 
usual reserve Le bad for once wanifested a 
vlartled interest. 

* Por the man's identity I can vouch, as | 
I bad cecasion to give bim a caning this 
morbing ” 

‘It 19 the man in whom I am interest 
ed,” said Earle, endeavoring to appear 
calm. ‘If you oan tell me where he t« to 
be found you will oblige me indeed. The 
woman | presume is demented.” 

**Teannot serve you in that,” replied 
Dr. Chester, rising. “ The man, Hartman, 
as you may know, baa for some years 
borne the name of Chelsea, and ia one of 
the wealthiest untitled men in London 

“Coed God!” oried Farle Templeton, now 
troly startled, ‘‘ end I have met that man 
every dey for the last six wontha, and could | 
not for my life tell wh¥ bis sinister face 
hbautted me like a troubled, balf-forgotten 
Doctor, you have favored we in 
deed some day you may know bow great 
ly, and believe me, you have my thanks 

* You are quite welcome. You will not 
too the woman, Mr. Templeton? 

‘Ab, I had forgotten ber. In case | 
should conclude to do #0, where might 
she be found ! 

**At the Cheater Hospital, Cireenwich 
street. Name, Mra. South, thoagh I think 
they say she has veered to all points of the 


| compass. Ciood morning, Mr. Templeton.’ 


* Deetor, said Barle Templeton, clasp 
ing hia band, ‘we are both mon of fow 


a worldly sense, like myown. To me they 
have bronght only wretchedre sm, 1 trust 
that you have beep more fortunate, bat 


| should the time come in the changes and 


chances of life when | might serve you, 
prey remember that you have a claim 


| upon my gratitade, which I would gladly 


prove to you,’ 

And the two men parted lr. Cheater 
to farther usefulness, and Earle ‘Temple- 
ton beck into Mr. Tresaylien's presence. 

Tl have found Lewis Hartman.” 

Mr. Tressylian sprang from bis seat. 

** Let that be done,” he oried, ‘and I 


Your fortunes have prospered in_ 


moments with thie this creatare. | shoald 
like the nurse to arouse her if possible, 


tenced,” replied Templeton, in a strangely 
basky voice. 


and then retire.” **You were the maker of the law that 
** Mra. Houth,” cried the nurse, giving day,” cried the woman, “* for on your lips 
her te vigorous shake. “Ilsey, Mra. every word assumed « tenfold significance, 


Bouth, rouse ap bere, woman. you must 
take your toddy agein now. That'll bring 
her back, sir, if anything will.” 

And in reality the dying woman opened 
ber sanken eyes and rolled them hideoasly 
around. 


and you had decreed bis punishment. (‘an 
recall bis name?” 

** It was Kalph Thornton.” 

** Then you may also recollect that Ralph 
Theroton had « sister ’” 

“I do,” said Templeton, quickly. “‘ And 
I would give a!! | possess on earth to know 
that she is alive to-day.” 

‘Man! that sister stands triamphant, 
after twenty years of ent waiting, be- 
fore you now. Iam Lilien Thornton.” 

* Then.” cried Templeton, wildly, ** be 
bold me in the dust at your feet. Ob, my 
fgare and bent over her. “‘ Jane Mark- God! if the sacrifice cf my own life could 
bem, be ssid, slowly, bat in a distinct bring that brother back tu as bere, bow 
voice, “look ap once more; I, Carroll | gladiy would I lay it down bat to obtain 
Treesylian, am bere before you. You one secret he held in bis keeping.” 
have axked to see me.” “ God bas beard me at last!” exclaimed 

The woman once more opened her eyes Lilian, who in spite of all the bitter years 
wildly, and with a ep dic« Mort pointed still retained a weird beauty that coald not 
one bony Goger toward him. fail to impress all who beheld her. ‘' And 

“There he is," she cried, in a choking | Kalph, my darling Ralph, is avenged. It 
voice. *' They told me he was dead, but | | is the seoret of your birth, which yuu balf- 
knew he would come beck in the end to wrung from the woman jast dead, that you 
torment me. Ob, why did I ever listen to w obtain ?" 
proad Marcia or old Athol Templeton |” ** Yea—in meroy, yes.” 

** Jane,” said Mr. Tressylian, “listen to ** Mercy!" she laughed, soornfally. ** Do 
me while you have time. This is no ghost you remember when I appealed to you for 
that you see, but Carroll Tressylian in flesh merey once in bebalf of the man you were 
and blood, summoned to receive your dy- ding to a ab fal death ?' 
ing confession by the doctor who has ai ** Im the agony of this bour for the first 


** Give me the whisky. I'm a-gwine.” 

* Ab, it's about time!” replied the cow. 
piacent purse, giving her a spoonful of the 
stimulants, and prepering to retire. ‘* Now, 
gentlemen, is your time, or it's lost for- 
ever in this world.” 

Mr. Trensylian epprosched the prostrate 








tended you. And this is the child of r | time I remember it.” 

Adela my son as be now knows himself to “Then such mercy, Earle Templeton, 

be Farle Templeton Tressylian.” | as you granted to me, will I now show to 
** Ab, wo, wo!” cried the dying woman. | you, and no other.’ 


“{ know-—-I know he was innocent. ( ar- 


“Carroll Tressylian, you are all wrong, all 
roll Tressylian still lives and is here.” 


wropg. Ob, why waa I bribed to be silent 
all these years by the monster Hartman 
and bis mad wife’ Bat you must know) 
better. The sealed 
‘ou from Lodone a!)ont this boy, all aboot 
im, and which you were to 7 only at 
Athol Templeton's death, would tell you 
must have told you how you have been 
doped in all these years. Where are thone 


even their dead can come back to them, 


Aud be still tella you that the woman you 
have loved last and beat, and have wooed 
to be your wife, is your sister.” 


in your breast, have compassion. You see 


papers? There was a letter for him from | how I saffer.” He stood before ber, his | 
my mistress.” proud bead bowed in hamility. 
“The papers!’ exclaimed Mr. Trenay- ‘Heart of woman!” the repeated. 


lian, aghast. ‘‘I—let me see. My God, | * You turned it to stone by your own 
I gave them to the young man, Kalpb | bratal obduracy. Ab, I see indeed that 
Thornton, to keep, and deliver to Earle you suffer, and it is for this I have 
when I was last married, in case I should | worked " 
not live to retarn toN—. And—and he was | 
to bring them back to me on the veiy night | Templeton. bumbly. ‘* What more can 
of my fatal disappearance. Thad supposed | you ask? You knew the woman just dead. 
them bat some old family records that it| She may have told you ber story. Mr. | 
would be best even my frieada should | Treesylian bad given to your brother, | 
never dream of. And Kalph Thornton! Ralph, but a few days before his fatal ar- | 
died in shame and ignominy soon after. | reat, a packet of sealed papers for me that | 
Earle, did he aay nothing to you of a bor! would have explained all They moat have | 
of papers in bia possession left for you?’ | fallen to you. ‘iive them te me in merey, | 
** Poor young man! Iie must have been | and you will make me your elave for life 
no atapetied by the evidence against him or death!” 
that be had little time to remember any * You think the secret that might yet | 
thing else,” replied Templeton, unable to enable you to wed Angela Tressylian is in | 
seo bow all the papers in the world could | my bands!” 
affeot (hem, now that the secret of bis birth ** Yes." 
was known. ** And what would you give to know?’ 
* Give me a mouthfal of spirits,” gasped “Give!” he cried ont terribly. “I 
the woman, ‘* The boy is cold and proud, | wonld crawl on my knees to that supposed | 
cold and prond like ber, Carroll Tres- | felon's grave, and pouring my heart out io 
sylian, thone papers would tell yoa that the dust in a wild entreaty for pard ”D, | 
that Oh, (iod, one spoonfal of whisky!” | would go throngh the broad earth, with | 
‘What would they tell?” asked Mr. | the tramp of Ahasnerua, to proclaim: him 
Trenaylian, wonderingly, as he put the innocent of the deed for which he suf- 
spoon to her mouth. The woman awallow- | fered.” 
ed convalsively and half sprang up in bed. ** And would that bring him back in his | 
‘There she in!” she cried. ‘* Those | fresh, joyous youth, to my blighted, deso 
papers would tell you that he ia her son. | late heart?" she exclaimed, bitterly. ** No, 
Oh, God forgive me! It was forthe childs | Earle Templeton, they bave called me 
wake she said. The boy was to pans for | mad, and I may have been, but something 
your son who bad died— he be—" whispered me that this hoar would come, 
Earle Templeton bad sprang te bis feet | and for the crown of Eagland I would not 
as if electrified. ‘* Do you hear her,” he | today forego its triumph. Saffer! aye, 
cried in wild joy to Mr, Tresaylian. ‘She | saffer! I have known it all these years, 
nays that some frand was secretly prec. | and it is bat meet that your shoulders | 
ticed that I am not your son, that Angela | should receive the burden, when wine | 
Tressylian may not have one dicyp of my | have been crashed ander it. It was for | 
blood in ber veins. Jast Heaven, the wo- | thia I epired you.” 
man is ga)ing for breath. For elithe! ‘* Woman, be still!” 
world contains do not let her die until her| = “ Not yet. I say it was for thia I for 
story in finished. Give metheglass. She | bore to take your life on the night that 
mart be stimulated anything if she will | fearfal sentence was passed. It wan for | 
bat exp 'ain.” this, when he had ended hia own life, 1) 
He bad passed bis arm under the wo- | sacrificed every naturel affection of my | 
man's bead, he would have dune so bad she | woman's nature, and marricd a man I) 
been dying with small-pox, and now eager. | loathed!” 
ly thrust the glass between her lips, There; ‘ And still the bilter frait cf your own | 
may bave been a taste of the stimulants ill.doing recoils apon your bead, ' replied 
the railing passion strong in death—and | Templeton, with a momentary sense of 
she opened ber net teeth. Then she gave! trinmph in spiteof her. ‘* Woman, you 
an agonized gasp, a strangled cough, and | bad taken to your bosom the asp that had | 
throwing up both bands fell back dead, | stang you. It was Lewis Hartman, and | 
**Go for Chester,” oried Earle frantically. | none other, so help me God, who bad 
“Sho aball not, must not die,” and he | cansed Mr. Tressylian to be abducted, and | 
threw hima !fon the floor beside her, Aas be thought, afterward murdered, for | 
faint hope bad dawned for one moment in| the sake of the great fortune which he | 
his soul, and it was @u litter t> crush it | woald then inherit.” 
ont. She looked up at him with a deathly 
**My son,” said Mr. Tressylian sadly, | terror in her wan face. 
‘the poor, wretohed creature is dead be- **Can—can that be trne ?” she faltered | 
yond all recall. Her words must have been | ina whisper. He might bave spared her | 
hat the raving of delirium. Think too, | yet, bat he too was relentloss, 
what acrime such thoughts must be to you, ‘“*T swear it,” he cried. ‘** Bat a mo- | 
and for God's sake banish them. Come, | ment since, tidings of the arrest of yoar 
let us go hence. I long to bear of the ar-| busband were brought to Mr. Tress lian 
reat of that scoundrel Hartman. Come” | here, and ho will now suffer for the ceed." 
** Yea,’ cried Templeton, madly, as he **And I have been living all the while 
gathered bimxlf up. ‘Let us go. Bat| on the price of Kalph's blood!” abe re- 
my object will be to hunt those papers up | peated with a shudder, seeming to think 
through the wide world until they are/ only of that, as she pressed her hands 
found. Do notark me. I must not, can- | across her heart. ‘ God's ways are wys- 


terious. 


| postor 
| pablic aa the veritable, 








papers that they gave | while mine have perished in eternal shame. | 


| 





| moath, 
“You have then triaumphed,” pleaded | aroused after a few moments, and on ap- 


| darling, and for Ralph Thornton; and then 


| bis visitors awaiting him in one of the par- 


| alive, and as delighted to see you now, as 





















& Witbess of my marriage, was a Mine Marcia | will die in peace. Hat tell me, 1 pray you, 
Templeton « prood, beantifal, bigh | bow and where?’ And Earle Templeton 
spirited woman And Plirabeth Woodville | related to him the doctor's story. He bad 
did not appear with more grace before Ed | forgotten to mention the old woman in 
ward 1\. than she did before Hume Tem. | the Chester Hospital, until the detective 
mn. He too determined to risk all | summoned by Mr. Tressylian bad arrived 
things for love, and bot a week after my and received bis inatractions, 
marriage be capoued ber. But her bigh,| ‘ My God, Earle cried Mr. Tressylian, 
proad «pirit could pot brook obseurity, and | ‘‘ the woman may have something of vital 
when she found herself about to become a | importance to relate. It is no doubt the 
mother, she persuaced Home to throw | servant girl the unfortanaie aisterof Barr 
himecif at his fatbers feet, end confess all, | Templeton’s wife of whom I was speak. 
The young men knew that he was defying | ing to you pot ap hour ago, She bas often 
the thunderbolt of Jopiter. Atbol Temple. | declared that there was a secret connected 
ton sparned bim from bie presence with | with the story I related to you, of which | 
the bitterest curses, and Hame, in a ft of knew nothing We must go to ber with 
deaperation joined the army, and was killed | out a moment's delay.” 
in a private difficnlty with a fellow-soldier Carlos was sent to summon & carriage, 
im afew months, This Marcia Templeton and the instant it appeared they sprang 
had « brotheran shandoned, dissolate into it. 
fellow whom 1 sew bat once and whom Cheater Hospital,” said Mr. Tree. 
they called Barr Templeton. This man sylian briefly to the driver, and they were 
bed married a short time previous, a girl driven repidly to their place of destina 
of low connections, who was thoaght to be tion. 
bet half witted, though very pretty, and | ** We wish to see an inmate who is very 
after ber marriage ® disreputal) te ill bere--a Mra. South,” be said to the 
of Barr Temyletow began to make love to | warden when they bad arrive. 
her. She seems to have bept aloof from, ‘It is Mra South now, and a while ago 
him, end yet to have given bim enccurage- it was Mra North,” mattered Thorpe. 
ment enough for him to commit a despe- | ** Well, [Mare say she is right, for sbe is 
rate crime. He murdered ber husband, as going to a warm country as fast ase sinner 
many believed, with ber consent. He was, ever did. This way, gentlemen,” he added 
however, immediately arrested, and in aloud. ‘The patient was sinking very 
giving birth to a eon the woman bed died. fast an bour ego, you will bardly flud ber 
* A wing ular fatality seemed to hang over alive 
these unfortanate Templetons My wife Mr. Tressylian and Earle lempleton 
bed died, leaving me an infanteon. This aswe shal still cal bhim-—followed the 
woman ard ber child were dead, and with. warden with quick steps down the long 
im a few weeks the widow of Hame Tem corridor At last the man opened the door 
end ber iwfent were buried togeth and beckoned them to cowe in. 
Teen it was, Earle, that your grandfather There was « small, clean room with a 








Tem. lying upon it. One of the nurres sat at a 


window with a copy of the Times. 


living. For mother bad died, as it ‘* Nurse, is the woman dead!” asked the 
wen im ber maidenbood. This ward-master. j 
wee done with a view to save you thein- ~* Be is still breathing, sir, and matters 
heritance that would ultimately come now and then; but she almost gone.” 
throagt me, for my feather would on- * Warden,” said Treasylian, ** I have | 
doubiedly have served me as Athc! Tem- just acta Dr. 


not call you father again, for I will never 
believe bat that (iod ordained I should 
love her.” 

** Rarle, Earle!” exclaimed Mr. Treasy- 
lian, “‘you will drive me mad. What 
would she-—what would the world say ’" 

“You are right,” replied Tempicton, 
hanging his head. ‘I believe lam going 
mad. 
set all at rest, and I shall find them.” 

The two men drove back bome in silence. 
At the door Mr. Tressylian was met by a 
messenger announcing that Lewis Hart- 
man Cheleea was under arrest and desired 
to «peak with him at once. 


Bat at any rate these papers will | 


I must surely die to day.” 
** And still you will not forgive.” 
* Forgive!” she exclaimed with increased 
fierceness. ‘‘No-—not even io the world | 
to come. Does it make it better for me to | 
bear, that you forced me to consort with 
my brother's real assassin? There ia bat 
a pronder exaltation in your fall. I know 
what your life has been and must be, and 
I glory in it as my work. Who was it, 


| think you, that when yon had counted to 


‘lempleton was no sooner left alone than | 


he began preparations for a visit to Lr. 
Coester. “He knew those Thorntona,” 
he thought. ‘He may at least be able to 
tall me if any of them are on the face of 
the earth today, and if so I shall find 


them. 

“A lady to see you, air,” said (arlos, 
brie fly 

* Tell her Iam engaged,” said Temple- 
ton, sharply. ‘‘I am this moment going 
ont.” 

“Hat you must bear me first, Earle 
Templeton. The time has come.” 

A woman's figure clad in bleck had 
silently followed, and now pushing by the 
astonished servant, stood before bim. 

** Earle Templeton, can you guess to-day 
who lam?" 

“You are Mra. (helsea,” be an«wered, 
evenly, ** the wife of the unfortunate mis- 


| 


take the wealthy daughter of Alvarez to 
your bosom, bronght Miss Worthixgton 
to your room to arouse the others j oalousy, 
and foiled you in every effort there ’" 

** And broke the heart of Nina Alvarez,” | 
be said. ‘There is a murder that you 
may lay at your own door. 
longer accuse me.” 

“It was her own blind infatuation,” | 
cried Lilian. ‘Yet then I would have 
slain her with my own bands to make you | 
suffer. Remember it was I who nursed | 
you throngt the perils of that railroad dis- 
aster, that you might go oa to Paris and | 
slay her brother—for I knew your steady, | 
murderous band.” 

“Woman!” be exclaimed, in agony 
for the memory of that deed still smote 
him like a knife—** you shall taant me no 

. At least you shall leave me alone 
in my despair '” 

“A moment more, and I have done with 

forever. I had the secret of your life 
years ago, from this woman jast dead. 
I bribed her, as she knew, with tar higber 


You can no} 


creant who bas jast been arrested, and you price than you could have done; and I | 
have come to remind me of the claim you took ber abroad to avoid the possibility of 


have upon my gratitade. Carlos, you can 
retire. Now, madam, I will bear you, but 
pray be brief.” 


She had advanced toward him with all sung your 
thing of twenty years told her 


the con : inh 1 
im face and voice. 

** To day,” she said, “I will drop all dis 
guise. You may know me as lam, for my 
curse is accom 





a man whom you sentenced nearly t 


wenty 
Mr. lian, *' 1 to be bang for the marder of 
Chester, and with his por. | Carrell Treeaylian P= 


Do you remember to forget your sex, and slay you on my own 


tT meeting. When you frst took Angela 

ylian from scbool, I knew at once 

what my fine! revenge would be. I have 

in her willing ear—have 

all your sufferings, and your 

greet atte, until she loves you, as you do 
..” 


“ Woman, begone ; or I may be tempted 


“Bach a fate would be to me | 
And yet you must live of to er. One! 


| Jones, was a positive madman, and that 


reason to think Angela Tressylian is not 
your sister; that she has not one d of 
your blood in ber veins. Bat if I could es 
tablieb that fact beyond all shadow of doobt 
to the world and you, I would suffer all the 
tortares of the Inquisition, I would have 
the tongue torn from my mouth with red- 
hot pincers, before it should divalge one 
word to you, though you crawled on your 
knees to me every day for a lifetime 
through these broad streets of London to 
implore my forgiveness. And now, Earle 
Templeton, we part; never more to meet 
agein in this world.” 

A moment more and Lilian Thornton 
had vanished as she hed come. And into 
that room the shadows of eternal night 
seemed falling, where Earle Templeton 
lay extended across the floor, sobbing in 
passionate, fronzied, repentant, despairing 
agony’ 


CHAPTER L. 


(ONCLUSION, 


Lowis Hartman sat in the police station. | 


house deflantly smoking a cigarette. 
** Gentlemen.” be cried, gayly, to the 
surroanding officers, ** it is all 


| roll T lian, but be will be easily ex- 
| posed. individaal in question was, 
|} as we all know, murdered nearly twenty 
| years ago.” 


No, Hartman,” seid a voice behind | 
bim, that sent a percoptibleshiver through | 
the calprit’s frame, ** your acoomplices re- 
ported me dead rather too soon. rough 
the miracles of God, my life was 
And I am here to-day to confront you. 


** He atill lives!" she cried. “Ob, God! | And, unblushing scoundrei that you are, 


you must prepare to meet the severest 
pepvaltios of the law.” 

Hlar‘man attempted to stand out boldly | 
for a few moments; but even his legal 


| adviser who bad been sammoned, after lis- 
“If you have aught of woman's heart | 


| warned him to be carefal in his statements 


tening to Mr. Trewaylian fora fow moments, | 


After that ho seemed to lose contidence, | 
end maintained a dogged silence for the re- | 
mainder of the interview. As Mr. Tres. | 
sylian and other gentlemen left the station- 
house, be was seon, by one of the officers on 
guard, to pass bis band quickly to his 
The officer's suspicions were 


proaching Hartman he found that he was 
already dead. 

To prevent the jast punishment of his 
crimes, he had taken prassio acid. 

Mr. Tressylian returned home to find 
Earle Templeton, as be at first believed, 
dead npom the floor, He summoned the 
nearest physician in great alarm. Temple- 
ton s nncopsciousness proved to be only a | 
death lke swoon ; but his life was declared 
to be in the greatest canger. 

The leading physicians of London were 


| sommoned; and amongst them came Dr. 


Chester. 

“There has been some powerful tax 
upon mind and body, which both, strong | 
an they were, were unable to bear,” he ssid 
to Mr. Tressylian. “Oar only hope is 
that both gave way before they were tried | 
to exhaustion.” | 





For fourdays these men talked learnedly 
at his bedside; and could come to no con- | 
clusion, 

The sick iman was constantly muttoring 
iu his delirium, calling for Angela, bis lost 


be would go into the wildest entreaties for 
pardon of some one, 

Mr. Treseylian, with feelings of the 
deepest hamility, confided the secret of 
this great mental burden to Dr, Cheater; 
avd the latter listened with evident pity. 

There was no alternative but to send for 
Mins Tressylian. 

Oo the fifth day, Dr. Chester drove up 
with an unknown man, and asked to see 
Mr. Tressylian alone. The latter found 


lors 

**Mr. Trossylian,” said the stranger, ad- 
vanciog to meet him with cheery voice and 
manner, ‘‘no man on earth could have 
been as glad to bear that you were really 


Iam; thongh you have caused me more 
suffering than all the rest of the world 
could have done, Bat I know that your 
kind heart has given me many a regretful 
sigh. Do you vot know mo yet, sir? Iam 
Ralph Thornton !" 

‘Ralph Thornten!” cried Mr. Tres- 
aytian, in incredulous amazement. * Ralph 
Thorton! Tho voice and the face too, | 
now that I see more clearly, though older 
aud more careworn, are bis. But, map, | 





| poor Ralph died, to my lasting regret, | 


these many years ago. | 

** Died to the world, sir,” said the same | 
cheerfal voice that it bad been a pleasure | 
in those old times to bear. *‘ Bat in the 
gooduess of God he still lives to you, and | 
all those who trasted or befriended him. | 
It is the same Ralph, sir, though the world | 
at Colibam fancies me safely bid away 
beneath the sod for these eighteen years.’ 

** Doctor,” said Mr. Tressylian, turning, 
with a bewildered look, ‘‘am I dream- 
ing, or have the days of miracles retarn- 
ed? My own proservation was incredu- 
lous enough, bat this passes my compre- 
bension.” 

** It is soon explained,” said Dr. Chester, | 
coming forward. ‘I knew Ralph Thoru- 
ton to be as innocent of the crime im- | 
puted to him as [ myself had been. I had 
told the court that the witness, Tom 


bis whimsical story was without one particle 


| of foundation, copjared from his distorted 


fancy by the horrors of the supposed mar- | 
der; but there was such method in his | 
madness, that the court refused to hear. | 
My next effort was to save the prisoner at | 
all hazards, and this I did at the peril of | 
my own life. Thore was in London at | 
that time an obscure vender of eastern | 
herbs, who had aflirmed that be could | 
prodace a sleep so rearly resembling death | 
that a teasnen body of physicians, in a | 
careloss ¢xamination, would never distin- | 
guish between them. I had seen this man | 
under the inflaence of such a powder | 
himself, and bed thought him dead for | 
some bours. Of course there is a danger 
resulting in death in half the cases where | 
it is takeo. Uader the most solemn vow | 


| pever to impart the secret to any one 


while he remained in the country, except 
to the wife of the condemned man whose 
life the intelligence might save, I secared | 
e single powder of him, 
Ralph on the evening before the day) 
appointed for bis execation. You may | 
imagine the rest. In the dead of n | 
recalled him to life by vigorous antidotes, | 
and with my own hands fastened down 
his coffia before morning.” 


a farcical | 

| mistake, as you will see. Some clever im- 
is trying to palm himself upon the | 

late lamented Car- 
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bands, and forgotten even by him for all 
these years, were found where be had placed 
them, behind an unknown sliding 

of hs room in the old tage at Cnidbam, 
They were eagerly exami by Mr. Tres. 
sylian, and proved from the general con- 
feasion of the last of the Lodone Temple. 
ton’s, that the obild of Carroll Tressylian's 
first wife bad died daring his absence, and 
that the infant son of Hume and Marcia 
Templeton bad been substituted in its 
place, in order that it might thas escape 
the persecations of old Athol Templeton, 
who bad ever anathematized its memory. 

Disease bad laid its relentioss band on 
Lilian Thornton, and she lived only a few 
weeks after lialph was restored to her; bat 
long enough to see bow great and fatal a 
mistake she had made in attempting to 
take ven , which can belong only to 
God, in = own bands. She bad an inter- 
view with George Chester at the close, and 
died blessing him for the good he had done. 

It was « year later that the great physi- 
cian quietly took pretty Lacile Weston to 
his splendid bome He had resolved never 
to marry while Lilian Thornton lived. 

Old Athol Templeton, having dragged 
out his saffering existenca to the age of 
ninety years, relapsed from his long-con- 
tinued stapor into death aboat this time ; 
and Earle Templeton, who had risen up 
from his long illness a stronger, because a 
better and a greater man, at once estab- 
lished bis claims to the birth-right of Tem- 

ton, happy at last in the love of Angela 

‘resey lian. 


THE END. 


_ — 


LUCKY OMENS. 


Pat kindly the heed of the first lamb of 
spring, if you have the chance; it will 
bring prosperity to you and yours; bat 
avoid the innocent creatare if it presents 
its tail to view. Hail the first hearing of 
the cuckoo s voice with thankfalneas, if he 
salntes you on the right hand—then his 
greeting is an assurance you will make 
your way in the wor!d, and attain the high- 
est object of your ambition ; and begragge 
not a sip of good liquor to the busy, curi- 
ous, thirsty fly, dropping into your glass, 
bat welcome the intrader aa heartily, if 
not as poetically, as Oldya did; he brings 
good luck to — and the drinker, too. 

To come suddenly upon a coaple of 
maypies, to pick up a pio lying with its 
head toward yoa, to fin et course, with- 


| out seeking—a forr-leaved clover, or a bit 


of old iron, is a matter for rejoicing; if 
the iron take the shape of a rusty nail or 
an old horse-shoe, the omen is so much the 
more fortunate, Absent-minded and care- 


| lean dressers are likely to be often in luck's 


way. To put on any garment wrong 
sidoout, provided we are not neat enough to 
spoil the charm, is an infallible prognostic 
thatsomething is about to happen which will 
profit the sloven greatly. Mr. Village tells 
ns, 1n the Counoieecur, bow bis pretty country 
cousin came down to breakfast one morn- 
ing with her cap on wrong side ont, where- 
upon her mother solemnly charged the 
beedless lassie not to alter her headgear all 
the day for fear she should change the lack. 
When the conqueror was arraying himself 
on the morning of Hastings, some one 
hinted be woald get the worst of the com- 
ing bont, because, in his haste, he had don- 
ned bis mail shirt hind part before; bat 
the ready-witted and confident Norman de- 
clared it to be a token that he was about to 
be transformed from a duke into a king, 
an interpretation at any rate not to be dis- 
puted a few hours later. 

Trouble will never come nesr folks whose 
eyebrows meet. Ladies with over-much 
down, gentlemen with over-mach hair on 
their arms and hands, carry about them 
Natare's own guarantee that they are boro 
to be rich some day, as rich as those happy 
individuals whose front teeth are set wide 
apart. Steel belongings, such as keys and 
knives, get rusty by instinct, spite of all 
pains to keep them clean and bright, when 
some kind-hearted soul is laying ap riches 
for their owner's benefit. To finda spider 
upon one's clothes indicates some money is 
coming to us. The moral of which, Fuller 
ssys, is this: ‘*Sach who imitate the 
indastry of thet contemptible creature may, 
by God's blessing, weave themselves into 
wealth aud procare a plentiful estate.” The 
appearance of a white speck upon a finger- 
nail, warns the owner of the finger that a 
gift is on its way, and the same pleasant 
notification is made by the itching of the 
palm of the right hand; bat in that case 
it is best to make assurance doubly sure, 
and rab the said palm agsinst wood, then 
** it is sure to be good.” —('hambers's Jour- 
nal, 

——_—-  — 
Smoking in Spain. 

But if drinking to excess is rare, smokirg 
is universal. No one pretends to ask per- 
mission for his cigar, even ima railway car- 
riage. Everybody smokes, and everywhere. 
In some hotels a label is posted in the 
dicicg-room not to smeke. But nobody 
minds it. The attempt to enfores it would 
scatter all the Spanish guests im ‘he house. 
With the notice in full view, with more 
than sixty ladies and gentlemen dining at 
the table-dbvte, the gentlemen would 


| smoke between the courses, and then re- 


sume their eating. The thought never 
ocoars to any of them that it may bea 
buisance. 

Perhaps by advertising a reward for the 
discovery, it might be possible to find a 
man in Spain who does not smoke. Yet, 
strange to say, the calture of tobacco in 
Spain is forbidden by law. The soil and 
climate are favorable, and its cultivation 
hes been a great success. Bat by that kind 
of legislation or decree peculiar to Spain, 
and constantly reminding one of the 
Chinese, the mother country, Spain, is 
prohibited from raising tobacco, in order 
that the daughter, Cuba, may have the 
monopoly. The right of importation is 
sold to contractors, who make a great basi- 
neas of it. In the middle of the fifteenth 


century, the Spaniards a to get to- 

from America, and y have been 
getting more of it ever since. In 1860 
they smoked seven milllons of and 
cigars are not the thing they y smoke. 
They have their tobacco rolled up in little 
bits of paper, and these carry in their 


pockets, with matches. they carry 
the tobacco and the paper separately, and 
make a cigarette when they want it, 
making one while smoking another. These 


to Spain ; they are common in our own 
country, but not so general. The weed is 
for smoking and snuffing in 


8s ‘ cannot learn that it is chewed at 





Brave, true heart! He at oene S| 
| all that his maintained oath of 


cost bim. 

“And I have lived abroad since,” said 
Ralph. “ But, thank Heaven, since ‘ The 
Coldham Mystery’ is all explained, ard 
Mr. Tressylian was never killed at all, [| 
ean return withoat fear of being hung 


| over again.” | the 





do we see them with a cigarette in their 

pretty mouths on the street, or in the cars, 

bat in the café and in the drawing-room 

they enjoy it, as well as in the boudoir ané 
bath. 


ae ay con Coes, Se eae 
patio, orange-trees, 
Reader, there is but little more for us to Ening at oon on their aiken: bang ovache 
say. The papers left in Ralph Thornton's | they love to smoke. 
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Worth, The Paris Dressmsker. 

Six or eig't miles from Paria, on the 
Versailles route, lies the pretty town of 
Sareanes, at the foot of Mount Valerian, 
and in front of the Bois de Bonlogne. na 
the opposite side of the street, near the 
rulway station, rises from within a high 

arden wall a red brick cbatean in the 
form of a letter L, with » towered an‘ tar- 
reted roof. It is the residence of Worth, 
the Napoleon of costumers. Being in 
Saresnes one Sanday afternoon with a 


friend, and baving previously been invited 
by the proprietor to visit his chitean, we 
iwproved the opportanity by sending ia 


our cards. A tall lackey in imposing shirt 
front, who seemed to be holding guard 
over the garden gate, led us into a vesti- 
bute that was like a small maseam of 
f-ience Everything was feisnce except 
the chairs we sat iu and the fountain that 
bobbled up in the centre of the room. We 
bad barely more than time to cast our eyes 
about as, and send them on a promenade 
down the opening view before us, exclai n- 
ing, ** What a marvelons place!” when a 
second person appeared, and said ho would 
conduct us to ** Monsieur Vort.” He led 
as through a vista of rooms, hardly sepa- 
rated from each other save by a drapery of 
curtains—a succession of apartments of a 
uniqne magnificence totally unexpected. 
**Ien't it Aladdin's palace?” whispered 
Dane, while I pinched myself to make sure 
I was still myself. We had both visited 
numeroas palaces of kings, and of such 
princes as eat up the poople’s money in 
italy, Austria, and Germany, so we wore 
not verdant enongb to be dazzled by com- 
mouplace palaces. Bat for the first time 
wo were dazed, and while in that atape fied 
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nely costames, one of the bore being 
painted in a girls dress. There isa tice 
bust of Napoleen the First, avd one of 
Worth the Firat. Bick of the latter ia his 
portrait in oil, taken when he was quite 
young, and a very handsome pictare it ia 
There are quaint!y and riebly inlaid old 
cabinets of to haudred years ago, leopard. 
akine in abandance, and the large mat 
which oovera the centre of the floor of the 
family sitting-room 1s in squares of leopard 

akine and Atminster. There is a billiard- 
room, and as we were there the day before 
Mra. Worth’s birthday, the table had be 

gun to receive the gifts for the f.ts, one 
being a rare and curious set of old fai snoe. 
The tidies on the chairs stretch simp'y 
across the top of the beck, and are of the 
finest linen. with borders six inches deep 
in duchease lace patterns. The bath room 
contains a bed, set against a mirror-wall, 
which duplicates the room, a marble bath- 
tab sunk in the floor, a porcelain stove 
with a glass front, which reflects the light 
and beat from a gas-burner, which, being 
concealed, gives a magical efleot. Almost 
in the centre of the house is a greenery, 
large enough and fresh enongd ip its folia se 
and failing water to make one haif-fanoy 
himself in a forest. The carriage entrance 
to the cbatean is under an immense glass- 
roofed court. At one side of the house, 
and sheltered by its different sides and 
angles, is a garden, with an open gallery 


connecting different portioos roofed with | 


| glass in the form of a whale's back, the 


glass shingles ending in a scallop. He- 
tween each of these hangs a pendant globe 
of glass, The portico of one door has a 
stained class roof, with a fringe of gilt 


balls. When this garden portico is illa- | 


minated for a soires, as well as the house, 
no idea can be conosived of its splendor. 
‘Mr. Worth was himself engaged in di- 


state in came “ Moustonr Vort” in a flow. | recting the work in a nearly completed 


ing gray robe that fell to his beols, liaod 
with pale yellow, with a deep vest to match, 
and numerous other overlapping applianccs 
that modified and gave elegance to a cos- 
tame as unique as it was comfortable. 

** So you really bave kept your promise, 
and come!” he exclaimed, cbeerily, ‘* For 
the moment I am very busy with my work- 
men, for you know I only bave Sundays to 
myself, avd if you would like to visit the 
winter garden, my son will go with you.” 

‘*My son,” a young man of seventeen 
years, who had the look of a man of 
twenty-two, led us to the foot of the 
garden, which was a sma!l journey, through 
a hedge-rowed path, bloomed over with 
morning glories and fall blossomed vines, 
into a conservatory of the rarest, most cn- 
rious and beantifal exotics, from tiny 
plants to tall fern palma, A grotto fonn- 
tain in the centre, with its top heaped high 
with tropical plants, was a study for a gar- 
dener. There were air plants and water 
plants, sand plants and earth plants, 
orchids, and begonia leaves huge enough 
for a parapluie, and great vines s'retching 
across the conservatory, and sending dow. 
clumps of tbread-like tendrils to take root 
like a banyan tree. Nesr the winter gar- 
den were piles of stones—demolitioas from 
the Palace cf the Tuaileries,a jamble of 
carvings in varions degrees of perfection 
and rnin, that were to enter into the cvn- 
stroction of an adjoining bot-honse. 

From the garden we returned to the 
chatean, going firat to soe the stable and 
horses. Each horse bad before his eyes the 
mystic **W" in illumination, He had a 
marble basin for his oats and another for 
his drink. He was blanketed, had bis tail 
sheared, and tha neatest stable a horse 
ever dreamed of. ‘The brass rings and or- 
nameuts of the écarie were polished like 
mirrors. Two lengths of fresh straw mat- 
ting overlapping each other kept the straw 
from extending beyond the proper limits 
Adjoiviog was a hospital for sick horses in 
case any of these bhigh-blooded sorrels 
abould be so indisoreet as to become ill. 

Taen we visited the dogs, nine of them, 
large and small, and ugly and less ugly. 

Then we went to the palace of the birds. 
An immense parrot, vain in his p'awage of 

en and gold, was perched on bis throne 
fa the vestibule, Oar guide assured us 
that his majesty, the bird, would allow no 
body else to touch him, and taking hold of 
the tips of the macaw's wings, he spread 
them ont like a pair of fans to show off the 
bird's magnificence of plumage. The bird 
palace bad a plaited wire front, aud the 
walls of the interior, a sort of ¢cra-ocolored 
stucco work, were dot‘ed all over in a hap- 
hazard sort of fashion with bits of mirrors 
asif the walls had ben plastered on a 
large looking-glass, leaving here and there 
spots uncovered, Before these reflectors 
of vanity the birds perch themselves to 

rk their beads and sing their operettes 

bere was an army of them, lovely rong. 
asters from the four corners of the earth, 
with many of them far too pretty and prond 
to sing at all. We said good-bye to the 
birds, and began a tour of the chatean by 
climbing a winding staircase, built in one 
of the towers, like ail in the house, and 
stopping in the dining-room to be re- 
freshed by some cakes and a glass of wine. 

The kitchen is at the top of the house. 

There are no odors from the chef s king- 
dom. The skies receive all the savory 
emells that rise from the frying-pan and 
the stew-kettle, The food is sent down to 
the dining-room in a “lift.” 

The dinivg-room is not large, as if built 
for state dinners. The chairs of carved 
wood are upholstered with leather, with 
gut ornamentations; wood-work carved to 
mateh. Every-day table-service, Se vres ; for 
extra occasions, Sévres. If Mr. Charlies 
Frederick Worth basa ‘‘ hobby,” it is for 
mp porcelain and faience. I remem- 

r one salon where the walls were covered 
with Sevres porcelain of most exquisite 
workmanship, the plates being let into the 
walls by concaves made for them, and held 
io by silver battons. 

the rooma merit a better description 
than I can give, for I saw so much that I 
freely confess to having things hopelessly 
mixed. Qne salon had a floor in the most 
exquisite marquetry imaginable. There was 
a Persian mat before a tal, on which 
was a bast of Madame Worth. The chairs 
were u in damask, with bro- 
eaded flowers in velvet with the pile half 
an inch high. Silken window-curtains with 
borders to match. 

The library was finished in dark carved 
wood. A bay-window was painted in smaii 
tabiets representing the various books of 
the Bible. The view from this window 
was to be remembered. In the 
distance was Paris, bounding the plain like 
the walls of an amphitheatre. The win- 
dow-curtains in some dark staff were bor- 
dered with medallions filled with portraits 
in needle-work of the historical costames 
of France. There were busts of French 
writers; a case of coins ; bronzes ; memen- 
toes, one of which was a portrait of N le- 

presented to Mr. 


room that was to bean immense apart. 
ment for camellias. The floor in mosaio 
was laid in a sories of designs, a section of 


| eyes in mosaic, then of batterflies, then 


fishes, etc. A row of square red brick 
columns on two opposite sides were — 
over in regular design with plates of blue 
and white feisnoe, giving a very curious 
but striking effect. Vines were to 


tions of the outside walls of the house are 
overgrown with Ivy. 


pride. During the war it was occupied 
successively by the French and Gorman 
troops. They fenced the grass-plats of the 
garden with wire, laid down boards of deal 
over the elegant floors, and after weeks of 
being quartered in the palace, left it with 
out having iojared it a particle. The 
owner had jast reason to be gratefal, as he 
had already spent ten years’ time on its 
constraction and embellishment. 

There is probably no other house in this 
world or another like unto it, It ia original 
from beginning to end, and every nook 
and corner, whether of its architectare or 
farnishing, bears the unmistakable evi- 
dence of baving been the result of the 
owner's own design. 

After we bad “done” the chitean we 
had tea in the dining-room, with dainty 
cakes and wafer sliccs of battered bread 
The tablecloth and napkins came in for 
their share of artistic construction, Bat as 
I must stop somewhere, let it be here, and 
tarn to the man himec'f. 

Mr. Worth isa native of Liacolnshire, 
England. His father was a lawyer. Upon 
some of the windows of the Ha:tsmos ob’ 
tean are engraved tho escutcheons of the 
fawily, which some of the French face- 
tiously interpret as ‘‘aune noblesse de 
Robe.” From some family misfortane the 
children were obliged to abandon their 
studies and seck their own livelihood. At 
twenty Charlos Frederick came to Paris to 
learn French and to find work. He found 
employment as a cutter in the maison de 
modos Gagelin, and the lady, whom be at 
onco fell in love with, and soon after mar- 
ried, was alaoomployed there in the capacity 
of demoiselle de magasin. It was in this 
house, at the time of their marriage, that 
they began work upon their own acconnt, 
and founded the establishment, which has 
since become world-renowned. The work- 
shops (atoliers) are immense in size and 
nawber. Each one bas ita specialty; one 
for the corsage, one for the jnpons, an- 
other for tarning, etc., eto. Aboat a thou- 
sand work-people are ewployed in the con- 
fection of robes and costumes, which are 
sent to all parta of the world. The models 
of new designs are first made in muslin, to 
note the effect, and ovorything that gocs 
ont of the shop is fashioned ander the an- 
perintendence of Mr. Worth himself. His 
activity is indefatigabla. Often when a 
dress is finished which fails to please him, 
he has it quite taken to pieces and re-made. 
He accepts an order for no sort of a dross 
for less than twenty pounds—which is not 
an extravagant price when one considers 
that his ateliers are in the most expensive 
part of Paris, and that the materials and 
designs be furnishes are first-class and 
original. Although Mr. Worth is nota man 
to be afraid of if one has a liberal ex- 
chequer, women say that they often climb 
the stairs to his elegaut rooms in the Kue 
de la Paix with fesrfally beating hearts, 
and when once in bis presence are actually 
afraid to say what they want and bow they 
want it. Thatis whut might in trath be 
called a ‘‘ cringing slave of fashion.” Yet, 
Mr. Worth declares that he has any amount 
of trouble with women—that they want 
to wear clothes that do not become them, 
and a superabundance of trimming that 
is far from good taste. We remarked to 
him once, ‘‘ Here you are arbiter of what 
women shall wear, Invent os a walking 
costume, pretty and becoming, and in 
which we can walk with as much ease and 
as little fatigue as men do ia theirs.” 

“IT have,” he exclaimed, 
won't wear it. I do not see the slightest 
objection to women wearing trowsers with 
a tunic, as I have wanted them to. And 


perfection of beauty and graco.” 
In person Mr. Worth is of medium Fag- 
lish height, strongly bat not stoutly bual:. 


be | 
trained overbead, so that the illamination | 
sbould fall throngh the foliage. Large por- | 


The chiteau is evidently Mr. Worth's | 


“bat you) 


there is the Persian costume, which is the 


A DESERTED CITY. 


A Walk Through the Silent Streets of a Once 
Bustlisg California Town. 


A corresp »ndent farnishes an int resting 
story of one of the strangest towns on the 
emtinent—Meadow Lake, Cal It ia, saya, 
the writer, the California Pompeii, the 
years of whose antiqaity one can reckon 
on the flogers of hishands; whossentomb. | 
ing lava is the sen omit snow storms which | 
sowetimes bary it twenty-five feet deep | 
on the level. aud whose annnal exhumation | 
is bronght about by the summer san. Ua- | 
til 185s nothing had been done in the way | 
of protecting this region. In that year the | 
Sonth Yaba Canal Company constructed a | 
dem 1 150 feetlong and i2 feet high, and at | 
the apex |) feet wide. across « oreek a trib- 
niary to the Yaba River. The immense 
stracture ts bailt entirely of solid granite, 
withoat a particle of cewent or wood enter- 
ing into its composition. Thas was oreated 
an artificial lake or reservoirtwo miles loug 
north and south, from 300 yards to three 
qaarters of a mile wide and from 10 to 30 
fathoms decp. Tais ia Moadow Lake, from 
which this strange oily derives ita appella 
tion, 

It was not antil the sammer of 1865 that 
the new adventaronsapirita su soeded in at- 
tracling public attention tothe new Do 
radio. The firat impulse proceeded from | 
Virginia City, Nev. From Jape until Aa- 
| tumn they came; by hundreds ani hon 

drods they came, thronging over the arid, 

alkaline roads from Washoe to Meadow 
| Leake. In Jaly, 1865, a pablic meeting was 
called —the first over held —the mining lawa 
of Nevada oonuty, Ualifornia adopted by 
! noclamation, and the name Moatlow Lake 
formally given to the town previously oall- 
ed Excelsior and Samwmit City, Soon after 
began the location of claims, 
; cadow Lake was surveyed and laid out 
| 89 & town, covering a plat of 160 acres. It 
| contained apacions atre sts eighty feet wide, 
with the blooks divided into lots of sixty 
| fect frontage and eighty feet in depth; 
aod midway through the b'ocks ran broad, 
| healthy alleyways sixteen foot wile 

With the close of the fall of 1505, the 
new city contained about one handred and 
fifty hoases completed, and a number of 
others in course of construction. Then 
came atime daring which the question, 
** Whats going to be dono next?” was up: 
permost ja the minds of the adventurers 
Finally, one by one, thoy departed, until 
only about two bandred persons remained 
to suffer through the long and dreary win. 
ter which ensued. Eur'y the next spring, 
however, the retarning tide sot in, foar 
thonsand persons arriving daring the 
months of May and June, Corner lots rose 
to exorbitant rates; buildings went up 
rapidly, and, to cap the climax, a stook 
board was organized, 

Bat even this farco in time came to an 
end, and the anfortauate adventurers soon 
awoke to the sad reality that though there 
was plenty of gold there, it was #0 com 
bined with some sanbstance, unknown to 
the moetallargists, that it was ¢ffoctually 
locked up from the bands of man. And 
wo all the dreams and the black art, the 
acience, the wetallargy, and the blow pipe, 
were set at naught. One after another, as 
they abandoued hops, the disappointed 
gold-seekers tarned their bickson Meadow 
Like, and went down the mountaia, More 
than #2 000 000 bad been poared into that 
bottomless abyss of © Jifornia known as 
**dead work,” to pay for milla, roads, 
buildings, miniag, ete , not inclading the 
immeuse anonnt of woik ctherwis om. 
ployed—say $3 000 000 

Besides this town of over 600 bonses, 
which was more handsome and substantial 
than most mountain mining towna, and 
| the eight quartz mills, with their pondor- 
ous machinery and heavy expense, there 
were built the neighboring villages of Os- 
aaville, Carlyle, Paris and Mendoza, all of 
| which together contained probably a huan- 
dred houses, Abont forty miles of good 
stage roala were constructed ; stations and 
stables bailt along at regular intervals; 
foresta lovelled widely aroand; lines of 
stages established ; caravans of huge moan 
taiu freight wagous set in motion, and all 
the thousand and-one appliances of civi- 
lized life provided. All this, and ten thou- 
sand other things, done in one brief sam- 
mit summer, gives as an idea of the pro 
digious energy of the gold seeker, which 
goes far to cover up bis follies and his 
crimes. 

Last year a resident of Grass Valley had 
the cariosity to visit the place in the dead 
of winter, a feat which be coald accom. 
plish only with snow-shoes, On these great 
runners, twelve or fifteen feet long, he 
acaled the Arctic summits of the Sierra 
Nevada, descending into the valley where 
lice Meadow Luke, gliding through its 
empty streets on a level with the seoond- 
story windows, and hove to before one of 
the commodions hotels, Peering in throagh 
the chamber windows, he bobeld sleeping 
apartments comfortably farnished, chairs, 
wash-stands, mirrors, and beds smoothed 
down with clean linen and beavy comfort- 
ers, pillows nicely tacked and puffed by 
the chambermaid'’s hand —all inviting to 
| luxarious repose. He was tewpted to go 














}in and take a cold sleep after bis hard | 


| climb over the mountains, but the sepal- 
| chral solitade chilled bis heart and blood. 
It was like the things beheld by divers who 
| down into the waters of the sea, and 
lock through portholes of sanken argosies 


into laxarivusly upbolstered rooms, where | 


| the green waters flow andistarbed. Note 


| living soul did he bebold. 





| 





| Here, jast across the street from the | 


| room of the stock board above mentioned, 
| is the office, handsomely farniahed, of a 
| stock-broker, If his vaults were plethoric 
| with gold—and it is extremely doubtfal if 
| they ever were—they could scarce be safer 
| in the whole world, for Oid Boreas bas 
| locked theu, fast and sure with snow. No 

barglars need be dreaded here. How 


| 


strange and sad it seems, as we wolk along | 


| these silent streots, to see the «\gns swing | 


and mournfully creak in the breeze. But 


all the busy tradespeople are gone; the | 





He has black eyes, hair and tache dark, 
and a fally developed forehead, which a phre- 
nologist would doubtless say is crammed 
with form, perception, color, etc. He is not 
a bit “Frenchy.” He retains mach of the 
bluntness which characterizes the English, 
and has ‘taken on " very little of the sua- 
vity that characterizes the French. He is 
modest and unaffected in manner, and 
would pass for an unassuming, honest, 
common-sense sort of a man, thoroughly 
conscienti in a profession which be has 
raised to the dignity of a fine art. 

He is not far from forty years of ago, 
and bas the ance of a man who lives 
temperately and simply. I doubt if be 
smokes even. He rides into Paris evory 
morning on horseback, usaally reaching 
his basiness about nine o'clock, and often 
remaining in the evening until ten. He 
has two sons, one nineteen and the other 
seventeen—both well-bred and well-eda- 
cated young fellows. The youngest has 
mach of his father's genius for invention, 
and may one day be Worth the Sscond. 


—_—_-— 


@ Four reporters 








newspaper 
dates for the Nova Scotia 


qo ents | te ng 


* are gone; all, ail are gone 
And here is the offive of The Meadow Lake 
San book and job printing establishment. 


Ou the balletin-board facing the street we | 


read, in dia4jliy type, ** Briefs and trans- 
cripts executed neatly, promptly aud band. 
somely, ia accordance with the new rales 


of the Sapreme Court, at the most reason. | 
| #0. This mania is jast now raging. Withio 


able rates. Stock books faruished to order.’ 
A melancholy sarcasm in that last clause 
iY oy) b 
a y, 


in good earnest, whatever others wore. The 





the writersof it were | 


Meadow Lake San shines no more; it bas | 


long since collapsed in the snow. And bere 
on C street (sumer not shown) was the 
residence of U A. licier, reporter, a place 
with the | ng and seedy appearance 
tradition®™l to Bohemians. Here was tho 
wholesale liqaor store of M. Flood A Co, 
on B street, vetween First and Seoond. A 
great many of the flimsy roofs of great 
saperfices are utterly broken down tw the 
ground by the enormous masses of snow, 
which falls in this region the ate 
| —< forty or fifty feet in a i 

one solitary inhabitant, Eestiey, in | 
winter scjvarn can move sboat 
on snow-shoes. or Norwegian skates. 


With his guiding pole in his hand, atriking 
on thia site and then on that. he attains a 
apee.l of | comotion tneredible to dweller. 
in the valley 

Teo miles away to the south the Old 
Man life its granite face, and looks down 
with «al and solemn mien on the swift 
mutations of haman fortane The grayi«h 
eloring of the Sierra sammits imparts to 
the soenery an aspect of hoary and ancient 
desolation, and thas redeews these mash 
room wrecks with an appearance of being 
the romains of some by gone ago. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


& Uncle 
of Moses hide him?" 
stick.” 

67 The brain of Agassiz weighed 5:\.4 
ounces avoirdapoia, 

S@ Carthage, Ilinois, will not allow 
boys under sixteen years of ago to use to- 

ow 

& \ conple at Woodville, Ia, have been 
divoroed four times, and now contemplate 
a Gfth reanioa. 

SF Ao old lady in Washington was re 
cently heard te observe, on taking up the 
morning paper, “I wonder if anybody has 
been born that I kaow.” 

ST In Indianapolis, a starving vagrant 
ia engaged in selling his wifes wedding 
ring to buy bread. Hie average sales are 
twenty-five rings per week 

Sf A poor family bonght three camel's 
hair shawls at three thousand dollars 
apiece, They wanted garments that would 
be warm and comfortable, and did not 
care for show. 


-“*Now, how did the mother 
Niece—"' With a 


Sf A citizen of North Bridgewater, | 


Mass., recoutly found it necessary to pub 
lish a card to the effect that ‘he had not 
come to au antimely end by committing 
suicide,” 

&@ A Now York woman has recovered 
85 000 damages from the city, in conse. 
quence of ‘te hasband having been 
knocked down and killed by a carelessly 
driven city ambalanoe. 

€ Androw Jackson was aconsed of bad 
spelling, bat Jobo Kandolph defended him 
by dodesing that “‘a man mast be a fool 
who could notapell a word more ways than 
one. 

&@ Carbolio acid is sald to bea deadly 
poison to snakes, a few drops being suffi 
cient to canse the almost instant death of 
the cobra. Bat the litile trouble is the ad- 
ministering of it. 

€@ The nice-looking rolls of batter 
which certain persons bring to market 
in Albany, are found to contain on an 
average about eight ounces of mashed po- 
tatoes to the pound, 

7 ** What was you brought np on?” 
asked a rongh Western judge of a lean and 
lank culprit, ** Brought up on a charge of 
vagranoy. I believe, your honor.” 

A Wisconsin lady fired a gan-load of 
salt at a man who was plundering her 
woodpile at night, preserving her wood 
and putting the thief into a pretty pickle. 

7 The Dake of EF linbargh is said to be 
the first Foglish I'rince ever commissioned 
in the Prawn army. 

&@7 A quartette of Swedish girls is the 
latest musical atiraction in Paris, They 
sing Scandivavian melodica. 

A farmer reading a journal to bis 
wife in which wus the sentence: * The 
President was received with three huzzas,' 
prononoeed the last word ** bussies.' 
** More shawe for bim,” exclaimed the in 
dignant and scandalizod lady. 


“@ * When I think of the bammers that | 


left Boston ia 1549 to fod their fortanes in 
Oalifornia, and then bear Brot Harte call 
‘ow Argonantas,” said a gontloman after the 
lectare, *‘ I must award to Bret the oredit 
of refinin’ whatever bo teches.” 

€@ A Now Haven editor last Sanday at 
tended charch, When the contnbation box 
come aroand be was in a deze, bat on 
being nadged, hastily exolaimed, ‘1 have 
& pans.” 

@ Tho atility of poodle dogs is shown 
by an ingenions dyer out West, who uses 
his poodle for a walking or trotting adver 
tinewent. Hoe delights to exhibit bie pet 
dressed up in a suit of purple ears, azare 
body, fore legs black, bind legs yellow, 
emerald head and solferino tal 

SM One of the New York papers, at- 
tributes the large namber of mysterious 
disappearances in that city to the large 
river frontaye, and the facility with which 
people can waik off the end of a pier or 
wide of a dock 

€@ A suburban minister applied to a 
ticket agent on one of the railroads for 
a ‘“olergyman's ticket,” aud on the off 
cial expressing a doabt as to his olerical 
character, exclaimed, ‘If you dont be 
lieve I am a clergyman I'll read you one f 
my sermons!” ‘The avent passed over the 
ticket, but did not insist apoo the proof, 

€@ Wooden shoes are bighly reo »umend- 
ed by the agricaltural societios and govern- 
ments of Europe, it being shown that 


many diseases resuiting in impaired consti- | 


tutions, and even in the loss of life, have 
resalted from wearing leather shoes in wet 
weather. 


€@ Mr. Jones carries his money in his 


hat, and the other day, when he saw the 
entire supply going off on the wings of 
heaven, he bitterly remarked, ‘* Tvat's 
what you get with your infernal inflation.’ 

“7 A friend sends us the following 
shrewd saying of one of the little ones, 
which goes to prove that old heads are 
often found on young shoulders: A five 
year-old miss of this place was overheard 
by ber mother the other day, talking to 
her doll *“*Now, Alice Maad, yoa be 
good and you Il be happy—-bat,” with « pe- 


culiar inflection, * you won't have so guod | 


a time.” —J’ortiand Tran ript 

€@ At Portland, Me., receutly, a gontle 
man dro agiove on the street; as it 
wes ap one he thought he would leave 


it, and walked along. In a moment he 


felt the cold nose of a dog touch his hand, | 
and looking down saw a large Newfound. | 


land dog looking ap in his face. 
no attention he pissed along, bat be had 
not proceeded far when the doy touched 
him again. A third time this was repeat. 
ed, when a hackman sang out, ‘You bave 
lost something, and the dog wants you to 
go and get it.” The gontieman retraced 
hia steps, recovered tue nitten, and the 
dog was satisfied. 

& Buicive —We have often heard, says 
& correspoudent, that tuicide in epidemic 
in Paria, and I believe that it is actaally 


ten days eleven old people, their ages 
avoraging sixty-five years, have made away 
with their lives, several by drowning them 

selves in the Seine--a favourite means with 
these poor bat desperate creatures. 

Sf The last glinpse the Washington 
world caught of Carl Benson was at Nils 
son 48 Opera. Tue audience svon broke into 
a loud langh, rude at a personal mishap 
as the most fastidions American andience 
everis. Fur there, in the seat nex’ to the 
orchestra, amid an ocean of full dress, 
stood Carl Benson in his shirt sleeves. Ia 
taking off his overcoat, be had carried bis 
“‘awallow-tail” with it. He woald have 
| »ked very fanny had bis {sce not been so 
thin and wan. It was almost his farewell 
to the gey world of fashion and art in 
which he lived. F 


Paying | 


Cf AC aleage speet, npon heartog that 
Nileson was abont to erect cow-shede ap on 
her leorta lote, bas barat forth inte the 
following verse “( artetine, ( orietine, 
thy milking do, the morn and eve be 
tween, and not by the dia religiogs light 
of the Gtfal kerosene. For the cow way 
plange, and the lamp explode, and the fire 
fiend ride the gale, and shriek the knell of 
the barning towa in the glow of the mol 
ten mail!” 

7 The mingling « Chinese clement 
into the American constitution prow ises to 
have a good effect in several ways. For 
lustanoe, we hear that a gang of ( clostials 
in Loniaiana, having a cashier who fell 
short in his acoounta, instead of suffering 
bim to twiddle bis thambs and say, ** What 
are you going to do about it?" seized bim 
immediately, chopped off hia offending 
han-'s, and buried him alive. 

S@ A Basacu of Paomma Case —The 
charge of a Kansas jadge in a breach of 
promise case was exceedingly lucid and 
comprehensive‘ The evidence shows that 
be sot op eith her nightafter night, and the 
squose hands and talked soft, and I thin 
she ought to have $25 damages.” Bat the 
jury, in consideration of the low price of 
corn, redaced it to $1 75, and in Kansas 
that passes for jastioe. 

A Romance. 

Having made an impradent marriage, 
the son of a wealthy Eaglivh family was 
distnherited, and doomed to poverty, which 
killed bim before bis only son bad eotered 
his teens, Left alone ip the world hia an- 
fortauate widow waa obliged to place the 


boy, thea twelve years of age, uader the | 


cire of @ distant relative @ nea captain 

who gradgingly offered him a place on a 
steamer in the East Indian services. From 
tho time of entering upon his duties on 
shipboard the widow's son was treated like 
| the rudest onbin-boy, with a panitive bru 
| tality of treatment by the captain, which 
| the lower oftic ry were pot slow to imitate. 
| So harsh, indeed, waa bis lot, that the 
common ratlors commiserated him for it, 
and, tho steamer happening to be at San 
Francisco in Angust last, one of them wa: 
prompted to connive at bia esoape to Ame 
rican soil in California. Hy the same kind 
aod humble friend be hal a hiding-place 
and temporary home secared for him with 
a lady of well known benevolonce in the 
sonthern part of the Golden City, who, 
after the departure of the steamer, ob. 
tainod employment for him in a local den 

store. Very avon the young satlor adapt 

himself diligently and efficiently to his 
new vocation, his old sallor-friend baving 
promised to curry back the nows to his 
mother in London, Aud a druggists olerk 
he is yet, thongh in reception of intelli 
Kence calculating to make bia fatore life 
very different from the past. The very 
firat lotter from tho widow, after the arri 
val of the Todian stean.or in Eugland in. 
formed hin that bis grandfathor, the rich 


ward the unfortunate mother to the last, 
bat leaving her son a fortane of C10 000 
Accompanying this mott only revelation 
was an cpistl from the lawyor ¢ mployed 
by the exccutors of the dead man’s vatate, 
assuring tho grandson of bia rishoa, and 
ina fow more days the former oabin-boy 
will rece toney to take tion beck to 
home ant far difforeut frow Ural 
In whied he Legiu bis youtlfal exile, 


ive 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty sortloe 


Ce™ Payrens's roqoired [n advance, 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


IMPROVED LOCK-STITCH 


cnter for each tr 











SIMI’LE, DURABLE, RELTABLE, 
Liugitt RUNNING, and 
KASILY OVEMATED 





SALDLSOOMS 

TA TOAD WAY, New York, 

Tw CEST NLT Mt, Piiledeiphia, fei-det] 
VOID QUACK. A victim of ener ime res 
tion, (ane , norvous deviiity, premature de 

cay, &c., baving ied in valn every advertinod 
remedy, bar discovered a rimple tacane of melf 
cute, which be wills tfirew tohial m eaotl rere 
Addrema J. UL, HKEKN ES, is Naaman @troet, New 
| Vert re at 


[astaplaneous Relief and Sound, Relresding Sleep 


| Instant Relief for the Asthma. 


It acie Inetantly, relieving ‘he pare ern tran 


| ately, snd enabling the patient tc le duwn and tlep 
1 suffered from this disease twelve yours, but wulter 
|} no more, aad work ard fle) at well ae any one 
| Warranted tor the worat case, Bent by mail 
| on re« elpt of price, one dolar por box, Awa your 
Dragyiet tor it. CHAN. B MU MAT, 
mar | rat Kochester, Koaver Co., Pa. 
a! R. DOLLARD, = 
a 
‘ 51a 3 A 


CHESTNUT &ST., 
FUILAUELKHIa, 


Premier Artiste 


@\ 
WF 
HAIR. 


lehrated GUSSAMEM VENTI.- 
BAND TOLTPEES 


br 


V7 


Inventor of the ce 
LATING WIG and ELASTIC 
Inetractions to enable Ladies and Gentlene 
measure thelr own heada with accuracy, 

Por Wiga, Inches, 


he round of the 





nw 


Toupers and Sealpes, 
nohea, 


"hema No.1.—From forehead 

“ $. From forehead back as faras braid 

over the head to| “ 8. 4ivertormbeads 
ber kK. | fara i ! 

* §. From ear to ear) “ BL trver UF wh 

over the top | ui the heat 

‘ @.-From ear to oar! 

roand Lhe furehewl, 

He has always ready fc eale a eplend 1 Stock of 
Genta Wigs, Toupers, on” Woon, Hall Wigs, 
Frizgetta, Uraida, turie, &c., beautifully manule 
tured, and af cheap a6 any o#tallichment the 
Union, Letters from acy part of Ube world wil. re 
ceive attention. 

Private roumator Dyeing Latics and Gentiomen’s 
Hair. hove euall 
SS CO EKRPENTS Etites,” ate Magh Ihote 

+) graphe,” tc, “ Japanese Crystaliets,” Be, 
“Magic Traneter Pictures” All post-paid. 
| “ iestrated Book of Wonders,” free tor stamp. 
| B. FUX & CO., 460 Canal St, N.Y. city. c-5h 


magistrate, had just died, nnrelouting to 


SEWING MACHINES. 





‘J 
Soe 
. 

pies man.0 rhein? 
INee ‘ ie ys 

te str ' a the Sosnat 

. ’ rinted anen ¢ 
ay . ‘ pressive an hor hee heen 
a* fant Avyly of th Toe of ‘ae 

s av t ‘me Poe + Walnat *'., Palle 


Bickford Family Kaittiog Machine 


The Oldest, Mest Practical and the Rees. 





Tean & ’ " without taking tt 
trom the We t t te fintethed Renae i 
Five mar . ve ! we lee tt the 
better Uitte re, @% *, Medina. OF 
Altre ther it works hevund my capectations, Mra, 
Atvina Watnnn, Me . 

Beud for leery tive (inner, eont free, which 
ropa ne Many elrotler reenm: qendett ene I’rice 
Site STA. Agrn'* wanted, Acdrees 


RICKPORD SPINS©R ANO KNITTING 
MACHINE co, 
30 Nremticld =... Heston, Maes, 


“ EDEOGRAPHY.”,,*-" oto e 


Soned: «a « ete syefem «4 Phonett Sheet 
| Hand he ehortoet, most elmple,rerv, and compre 
hensive enalileg any one ina ehort time, te reyawt 


| tela'e epeerhon, eerns sm The Lord's I'ra or te 
v-mine kee ot the pen, aad lee 
The geemplojed shoald learn 
rice by mall Wcenle, Agente wanted, 
EV aN & Co, 1 8 Beverth 
febtl-oowit 








| written wit 

wees por m mute 
| thie art 
| Address T. W 
| etre: t, Patladelphia, Ma, 


“LADIES, send 35 Cents,,,""\=2 


| wiee'y performed! hvaee of [ottlal Stathonery, A pre 
} ® ot te each parched Ahlrowe 
fegi.it CHAS. ©, WREAS, lbwehester, Mare, 
AN sonding a the al irowe of ten persone @ith 
10 conta, will peeotwe. free, @ heaatifal chra 
ONE me aod ln«trections hew te get rich, post 
wii, Cire Nevenry Os. 1 South 
RightS street, Poliadelphia, Ma. tela im 









$5. $20 Sutusutaridsira tr et 
land, Maine fele-ty 


THE WIZARD'S WONDERFUL CABINET. 


A Dedtget of Wonders Ooenpiete & perio 9 Cele 





brated Ericke iastractiegs Re ’ Malet Or 
| Cente Address BLACKIE & CO.) 168 Broadway, New York 
Tae 
A WEW 018¢C 
TB eardtie ess 
a + M ete boo 
m 0! deve A terre 0 Oh ery banter ’ - Sewote 
Address, LER ALU Oe ea w New Tork Bel ond comm, 
telat 
&72 KACTEW KER. — Agente wa ted, partion. 
OS lacetre, J, WORTH & oo, St. Legis, 
Mo yandl-1 





| —_ 
j £5 A DAY and 8 8100 GOLD WATCH 
| » FREER, Anew Addices, with stamp, 
Lulon Co, Syrac we, .Y. jana, 
Wit! eat! Trath Triumph att 
Agents, ol 1 and yoang, mae and 
. female, mike more mone ot 
ling our French and American JEWRLEY, Mok 5 
AND GAMES, than af anything ele, Createet 
lpducementa to Ageote aad Purchasers, Cate 
logues, Terms, and (u'l part! alere son FREE te 
O VICRRNV A VU, 
Augaeta, Maine, 
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penlé Oloow 


GENTS WANTED for the new book, 


Kat 


Carson 


worede end freed, 1) WO. Peters, Drewet 


Col aed Bore . focte avtated by him 
soil, There y Tevaned Avraeere Heel Amertraly 
Shree Ot TD eed GLb 


grestess HEN TAR F 
. ” The wtelne 1) md complete deserupe 
bee efthe PAM WE 1 ae cere by ROC aren 
wali belie Tygireee full, celeb 


‘ tae bedi te 
ahe lived ow «tt 





be we ew 
the Mell § aod the Merten’ War Ase woh of iS TO. 
‘ v* © A greed epporton.|y for ege 
‘ ‘ ars ernt he sllenpl« Wi te aed ee 
‘yal Dy STEN, GILMAN 4200), Martie, Ocom, 
niet 


GENTs WANTE mp Pyenyw HERE. 


Ma'e and Pema New Novetthea, Just oat, 
tery bowe Keeper will pareiace, Adtres Phila, 
Sowelty Mtg. Co, 04 Franklin St, Phila, Ma, 

faulu-ly 


Winter I ‘ployment. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Ferma- 
nont Employmeat. Men and Women Wanted. 








Full particulars free, Address W. A. Hender- 


son & Co., Cleveland, 0., or 8t. Louis, Mo 
decvl om 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 
For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, 
thma and 


Colds, Whoeping Cough, Broncniis, As 
Lensumption 


The few compositions, 
which have won the con. 

















Oilenee of mankind and 
be cote honaeholdworda, 
anuny hetonly one bat 


many bellous, must pave 





r 
then, of malutatned It eo 
hoy, ae Aven's (nea 
Peorontet, Tt bas been 





known te the public 
aheut forty years, by @ 
ong continued serles of 

, that 


have won fom Il a cont te 
her 





tontledt Dew any « 
mt effectual carce piten, 
| the ran be tade | i wal the 
(urns Pee tomar * | tet theme danyer 
ous disease of thelr terrors, to «a great extent, and 
on a feeling of leeanuity from thelr fatal eflecta 
that ta well towoded, 1 the remedy be Laken In soa 
Kivery family shonw'd have it 
pte the remly aud prompt ell 
‘oknees, suffering, and even tile | 
¥ precaution Thee proctent elievn At neglect 
' nt else will nat, Keepitt on for the pro. 
| lee it affords by ite timely Gee lo codden attacks, 
rarVawrn ne 
Or. 43.0. AVE A OO. Laewell, Mane, 
Practical and Analytioal Chemiata 
SOLD BY ALL DEUGGINTS AND DEALEIM IN 
MEDICINE 
—- 





LAIRD'S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


This delightfal and harc less toilet pre- 
paration in undonttedly the best in the 
world for preserving the Skin and Beaati- 
fying the complexion. 


How Delightful 

It in to be able to remove all the disfigure 
the skin, anch as tan, freckles, 
moth-patebes, ete, The delghtfal and 
harmless totlet preparation kn wn as Choo. 
W. Laird’s * Bloom of Youth” will effect 
nally somove all each blemish without the 
fear of i jaring the shin It will leave 
the skin siusvvth, clear, and transparently 
beautiful 


Beware of Counterfeits 
Bee that the luited States Revenue 
Stamp is printed on the front label and 
the name of G. W. Laird is stamped in the 
lass on the back of each bottle —po other 
is genuine. Sold by ail Druggists and 
"Fancy Goods Dealers. octs-38t 
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@aly three, my darting. fall 
“a eye that was quick to see, an ear to hear, 
wate lend o heart to feel whatever was best 
Whee we biserd beraase we loved cach otber, worth sesing and bearing and feeling wes 


to taste love? eweert, 


E 
i 
[ 


—— | and , amd that be brought into 
Bat a0 they kine whose hearts are wrong, | the house « brighter than that of the | 
Whee and fear ave pent, | summer sunshine! 
And vothing te lef! to give, except | nad net ‘ to me thet, ia 
. | teas than © week, there wes © flattering in 
First of the three, my darling, that dove-cote. Every one of these girls 
We et jm hed ber own ambitions ; even Cindy, who 
We shall again, bad pot found it out yet Elizabeth was 
When oe sao Csesnge we mine cash other cnly sensible of « vagee longing for 
Oe a ote im Millthorpe ; for « higher culture and « 
1 utes then, dear, for ail euch ry loftier living. Leura was beautiful, and 
w may give or abe knew it, and meant to make the most 


‘ the of roendness and coloring 

seo hen, my darting of pa white flesh, blee eyes and 

We hove bisased carb other slwaye hair. -~ &at hae ¢ 
We siwaye wii! e Millthorpe \ work 
eee yy + hee ee ~~ $y 
We ate Naten Ul! we hear each other ORS ET ita ain bs taien 
‘The earth to Li ct ccsssngers to come and array ber i aan ton 
Which love sends to end fro and jewels. Bat she was not such « fool 
em ny ad ao Co cag this, oven to whiapens; sad to 


‘The last kiss, oh, my darting, 
y Love—} 





. =the abil. 
we ro — What was Cindy's ambition? It had 
We die and never ave rach other, taken no tangible form as yet. Bat God 

WHS we time to give hed given this girl, who bed never seen 
ng GS SS eg Sew ee anes more than two or three really five pictares 
Token of what they will not eve in her life, whose knowledge of the mi- 
@nastatn ine L—* racles of art was confined to afew en- 

Freel ot death? MAXK HOLM, | ravings and photagrapha, sa inclinetre 

; po sn ong to reproduce them. The creative 

ERELLA tasting’ wes ctseng within her. he drew, 
. as the bird sings, pure love, with no 


thought of what might come of it. But tp- 
stairs, in her own room, there was one ba- 
reau drawer filled with scraps, bits of card. 
board, drawing-paper, envelopes, and 
Her real name was Lacinda. | doubtif | what ose oy 
Jane Gay had ever read the story of the life of girl's 
little glass slipper; but if she had, she re were crade at- 
never would have thought of giving to her 
one such a heathenish, ont of the way 

as Cinderella. The child was 
named for ber grandmother, « old. 
fashioned, substantial name that been 
im the Gay family for generations, Not 
thet any one her by it, unless once 
ine , in some sudden stress of anger 
or offended dignity. Hometimes it was 
Otnda, bat y Oindy—and this last 
mame the git] liked best of all. Nhe learned 
to like another still better after a time— 
bat thereby hangs a tale 


BY JULIA C. RK. DORK. 


covered 
of the 
brain. 


distance. 

5 ants these wee 0 Guttering te Go Seve 
cote. The studies that formerly beld Eliza- 
beth lost their attraction, and she began to 
feel an intense interest in all that pertains 
to art. Raphael, Guido, Michael Angelo 
these became upon ber lips as common 
household words. She never tired of sit- 


You remember the gold-fever, the snd. | ting, meta cally speaking, at Win 
den wild enthasiasm that swept over the | throp Alden's feet, and being taught of him 
whole land like a tornado in 14+, and bore | Art was the one thing needfal, and ber 


very soul did reveronce at the shrine of the 
genius that could make the fleeting beauty 
of a day immortal as the stars. 

Laura played a different game. 
arch po saucy and coqnettish. 


eo many adventurous young men to the 
Pacific coast? Well, Philip (iay was one 
of the first to go, and one of the first to 
die. He never came back. His wife led 
a half.end half sort of existence that was 


Nhe was 
Bhe 


Fes 


walked away. 
of sight, Cindy dropped her dish-towl, and 
flew up-stairs in a sudden passion of tears. 
Cinderella indeed! She saw it all now. Yet 
there was no cross stepmother ; there were 
no cruel sisters. 
wore simyly thoughtless, and, maybe--she 
did not like to say it—selfich. That was all. 
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A CONFIRMED BACHELOR. 


Firuai. 


Wi..ie (contemptaously ) — 
ried—or something of that sort!" 


~** What's all that those two are talking about, Willie ?” 
** Oh, it's only 2 man being photographed—or mar- 





not see the hot tears that sprang to her 


eyes, for she tarned to the sink and bent 
over her dish-pan, as she answered, quietly : 


**Thank you. Bat it will not be conve. 
nient to-day. Some other time, perhaps.” 


Why should she tell him that there were | 
clothes to be folded down, and bisouits to 


baked, and berries to be picked for 
and divers r things to be done? 
could he understand about it? And 


worst of it was, these things had never 


F 


seemed so burdensome, so distastefal be- 
fore. be had not realized herself, antil 
this summer, bow different a life was hers | 


from that led by her cousins. 
The young man touched bis hat and 
Bat as soon as he was out 


Her aunt and the giris 


not life fora year or two, and then fol. | praised his work to-day, and made fun of | Hat, alas! there was no fairy godmother 
lowed him to unknown land that ie at | it to-morrow. Then, when she had suo- | either! 

ence so much nearer and so much farther | ceeded in annoying or wounding him, ber| She wi her eyes and came down stairs 
than California. Very far, very remote, it | penitence was moat bewitching ; and with | again. e water was cold, and the fire 


seemed to the little Cindy. tears in her sweet bine eyes, and a «uiver 
Bat she was not left utterly desolate. of her obildlike lipa, she would plead her 
Aunt Tilly lived in Millthorpe, and after | ignorance and inexperience, and beg bis 
the funeral she took the child home with | pardon with dangerous hawility. 
her. After the oot and the mer ly: land One day she came ranning to him with 
were sold, and the debts were , it waa le tty affectation of simplicity. 
found that there was a trifle left, enough, ried Mr. Alden,” she said, clasping her 
if well invested, to clothe the girl and to | hands, if you would only teach me how 
send her to school for a year or two. Bo | todraw! rd have wanted to learn all my 
she was not quite ilesa. life. But bow could I, away up here where 
And there in Millthorpe we find her, on | there are no teachers—no anything? May- 
the eve of her cighteenth birthday. It has | be," she went on, naively, dropping ber 
been a long, bot Jaly day; bat now the sun | eyelids till the long lashes swept her 
has gone down in a blaze of glory, anda soft hostin, “maybe I could appreciate your 
rple haze lies low in the valleys. The | work better if I should — = band at it, 
om which stands well back from the | and learn some of ita difficalties,” 
village street, is thrown open, that the | Mr, Alden laughed ontright. It seemed 
gratefal cool of the evening may steal in | supremely ridiculous to him that he— Win. 
at window and doorway. Mra. Manro throp Alden sbould be asked to give len- 
stands in the wide en'rance hall, with &| sons to bin landlady's danghter, and the 
troubled face, and #1 open letter in her | idea of her — able to jadge of bia dil 
hand. Her daughter Elizabeth, a tall, | onlties by any she was likely to encounter, 
dark baired Ys of vey * _—— toward Hat the very my pe | of the r«jnest was 
the west window, reading by the fast-wan. | ao amusing that be wai 
ing light. Laura, the younger, lies lan * Very eal, Mies Laura. Itiaa bargain, 
guidly on the sofa, fanning hervelf, if, in retarn, you will be my guide to all 
Olndy hae just Gnished wy. away the that ia beantiful and picturesque in this 
tea-things. She has polished the last tea. | wild region.” 
spoon, made the glasses clear and bright, } On thank you,” she cried, “1 have 
brushed the crumbs of the — ebelf, | been longing to show you some lovely 
and “set rponge” for to-morrow's baking. | views ever since you have been here. but 
For ber, too, the hour of rest has come, feared you would think me introsive. Shall 
= - ~~ BA hy bet Sic a “— - 
Not @at she is #0 very tired, for she bas Poor Cindy! For the first time in her 
ape health, and is generally the blithest | jifo she envied Elizabeth and Laura. This 
ittle creatare under the sun. Yet to night | new hero of theirs was po less a hero to 
she locks a trifle worn and weary. her. Aa for loving him, she would as soon 
Just then Mra. Manro came out with have thought of loving a star or the san it 
the open letter in ber hand. }welf. Bat this man was the embodiment 
“i dont know what to do, Cindy,” she | of all her dreams. He did with easy, oare 
said. “1 hate to refuse, and ita such @ | joas grace the ease and grace of a god, it 
fuse to Lave him come.’ }roemed to ber the very things that she 
** Have who come, Aant Tilly!’ | longed to do. He lived her own ideal life 
Oh, LT forgot. You don't know. Why, It was hard to be in the kitchen, doing the 
1 have just got a letter from that Mies | rough work, while Elizabeth sat in the cool, 
Alden, who boarded here one summer. | ghaded parlor, leading Winthrop Alden on 
Bhe wante me to take ber brother for a to talk of bie work and ites aspirations, of 
few months, Hes a painter, of some. | artist life and its romantic associations —of 
thing all, in short, that was dearest to Cindy's 
Oindy 's face sparkled all over soul, It was hard to be shelling peas for 
** Hes more than that,” sheraid. ‘Miss | dinner, while Laura, in the prettiest of 
Alden told me about bim, Hes a real morning dresses wandered over the hilla, 
artist or sought out fairy nooks with her draw 
‘Whats the difference?” asked Aunt ing master. 
Tilly. “1d be willing to have him come, Des day she was washing the dinner 
just to oblige bis sister, bat it will make #o | dishes, trying vainly to reoall the blithe | 
mookh more work and content of former daya, and wondering 
‘Never mind that, Aunt Tilly,’ inter. whither it bad flown, when Mr. Alden 
rapted Cind “Tdont mind the work, passed through the kitchen. Pausing for | 
if yoo think best to have him come.’ # woment in the shadow of the trampet | 
Krave little Oimdy’ She never did | honeysuckle, with bis hand apon the door 
* mind the work," and the resalt waa, she post, he looked down the fragrant garden 
had tall todo. Those who are willing to paths, and then back into the room from 
be burden-bearers for others have po dif™l. which the beat of various calinary opera 
culty im Gnding the burdens Not one of tions bad not yut eaeaped. Cindy's cheeks 
that family meant to be unjast or ungene- | were flushed, her hair lay upon her fore. 
rons, Bat Elisabeth was “literary” in «| bead in little moist brown rings, her hands 
very —_, ve = was fond of ber | trembled, and abe looked thoroughly an 
books. of study. She wrote verses | comfortable 
for the county peper, and it was vaguely “It ie very warm to day, Mies Cinder. 
oe she was eryaged on _— | olla,” be said. Even genius can offer com- 
that © sometime, eto., eto. Of course | monplaces. 
ber time was quite too precious to be **Oinderella'” ane cried, opening her 
wasted on housework. | brown eyes at him, as abe pearly dropped 
ar — ee ee tate |atumbler. ** What a fanny idea! Thats 
to or it) pot my name, Mr. Alden.” 
spoiled ber hands. She did not like to | “ i not? I beg your pardon. 





























Kat 


sweep, for it made ber back ache. Sbe | they call you Cinda—Cindy—do they not? 
@i4 not like to cook, for it reddened her | I supposed it was for Oinderella.” 
face. As for Mra Munro, she was one, «Jt is pot. It is for Lacinda— just plein 


women to whom, be sbe old or | Lucinda, Mr. Alden.” 
young, the grasshopper is a bar-| = ** Lacinda— Cinderella,” he repeated, ma- 


He 


| singly, while bie eye roved around the 

ing quick note of everything, 

—Jast as an s0- | from the pots and kettles on the hearth to 
—wes on the window.aill, 


i 


was not over plenty in the house; | room, tak 
to take city boar 


had gone out. 
with fate, she thought. It was better to go 
quietly on and not fall into spasma, 
she had made up her mind in that seom- 
ingly wasted hour. 
godmother! 
ance in the household this samrer. 


So much for quarrelling 
Bat 


She would be her own 
She would make no distarb- 
This 
Mr. Alden did not belong to her world. He 
was nothing to her, nor she to him. What 


was it to her, if he did seem to like Eliza- 
beth's conversation, or if he should be en. 
tangle@ tn the meshes of Laura's golden 


hair 

She waa happier after this, (iradaally 
ber vague plans began to take definite form 
and shape. She scanned the contents of 
her burean drawer with an cye that daily 
gained strength and clearness. She stadied 
every peneil stroke of Mr, Alden’ that 
fell in her way with intense esyerness, 
Day by day the conviction grew upon her 
that thongh she might not paint great pic- 
tares for the world to wonder at, she 
might still do something if the hed a chance 

something in the doing of which the 
best of herself might find expression. 

But if she could only share the lessons 
about which Lacra made such an ado— 
and abont which, it must be conferred, 
Cindy felt no little cariosity. Lanra kept 
her portfolio under lock and key. Cindy re- 
membered that when they were in school 


| she conld hardly draw a wep, or the sim 


plest figure in geometry. Was she develop- 
ing a new talent-one that she had bere- 
tofore hidden under a napkin’ Had her 
beautifal cousin found a roul at last? For 
more than once abe heard Mr. Alden prais- 
ing her work, and telling ber how far it 
surpassed his expectations; while Lanra 
listened with aby, downcast eyes, and the 
softest, sweetest flash deepened on her 
white rose cheek. 

**] don't know what to wake of Lal,” 
said Elizabeth, one day, when she bad vol- 
unteered to concoct a pudding. ‘1 won- 
der if she is really turning over a new leaf 
I never suspected her of a talent for any 
thing but making the most of her bair and 
eyes, and dressing wonderfully well oon. 
sidering what she bas to doit with. Bat 
Mr. Alden says she is doing admirably in 
her drawing.” And the speaker proceeded 
to beat her eggs vebemently. 

** Have you seen anything she has done?” 
asked Cindy. 

“No 
being odd. Lanra is so anaccountably 
modeet all of a sudden , puta on the shiest 
airs, and cries, ‘oh, no! not for the world! 
Wait till I have something better to show!’ 
It's something new for Laura.” 

* Bat you are in the room sometimes 
when she takes her lessons?” remarked 
Cindy, with a question in her voice. 


**Ob, Mr. Alden does pot teach like a | over the new mwontblies. 


drawing-master, She jast sketches what- 


inch deep, my lady abbees, before you don 
that becoming white headgear another 
time in behalf of a lazy fellow like me.” 

‘*That would be fine housekeeping!” 
abe oried, snatching off the head-kerchief, 
and hiding it in ber pocket while she re- 
gained possession of the tabooed duster. 
** What made you come back, Mr. Alden ? 
You were to be gone all day.” 

“To catoh you in the midat of your 
sina, Miss Cinderella,” be anawered, so- 


| lemnly, wheeling a large chair into posi- 


tion; “and to inflict righteous press 
pon you by a you to sit still for 
half an bour, while I show you these,” 


| said he, unlocking a portfolio of rare en- 


gravings. 

Cindy's eyes aparkled and her cheeks 
flushed. Then she turned toward the door. 
**But the dinner, Mr. Alden! I—" 

**Dinner be—dispensed with,” he said. 
“Twant nothing but a bowl of milk. 
Oonfess, now! You did not think of din- 
ner till I came.” 

She did not reply; and she stood there, 
with ber hand on the door-knob—a pretty 
picture of irresolution. 

‘**No dinner for me,” he went on. * Are 
you fond of pictares? What shall I show 
you’ Figure pieces—landscapes? What 
do you like best?” 

‘I -bardly know—” she faltered. 
have seen so few. Show me your own 
work, Mr. Alden; something you are 
doing now. I shall be sure to like that.” 

He hesitated, glanced at her ourionaly, 
half laughed, ond then laid his hand on 
the cloth thrown over an easel near the 
window. 

** Did you lift thin?” be asked. 


“y 


“Did 


| you took at this picture ?” 


And that's what strikes me as | 


ever she pleases, and he criticises and | 


wakes suggestions. 


She won't draw so! b 


much as a straight line in his presence. | 


And he thinks it just lovely af her 


he does. She makes bim think she is as | and everything. 


shrinking and sensitive as a barebell.’ 
Elizabeth bad her troubles, too, 
seemed. 


it the trouble with this sketch. 


“O, po, no!” she cried, coloring. 
‘*How can you ask it, Mr. Alden? In 
deed, I have looked at nothing that you 
did not leave in plaia sight.” 

His own face flashed. 

* This is po Blue Beard's closet, Mina 
Cindy. I shonld not have killed yon if 
you had looked. But to make amends for 
my impudent question, I have haif a mind 
to let you see thixs—even at the riak of 
your displeasure. Look there!" 

It was a <«qnaint old kitchen; dim, 
shadowy, lighted only by the embers on 
the hearth. Leaning against the stone 
jamb of the great fire place, with a weary 
jook upon ber young face, and her hands 
clasped despondingly, stood an - unmis- 
takable Cinderella. 

Cindy took in nothing at first but a 
general idea of the power and pathos of 
the picture, holding her breath for very 
delight, while Mr. Alden watched her ea- 
gerly. Her eye wandered over the can- 
vas, gtarping dotail after detail, nntil at 
length, as if saving the best wine for the 
last, it settled upon the drooping figure in 
the corner. Fora moment she gazed si- 
lently; then she nitered a faint exclama- 
tion, while the red blood fled from her 
obeeks, and she burst into tears. Cin- 
derella’s face was her own. 

“Forgive me; ©, forgive me!" cried 
Mr. Alden, as he saw her agitation. ‘I 
could not help it! The name—and—every- 
thing! Indeed, indeed, I did not mean to 
wound you. Bat the idea has haunted me 
for weeks, and | had to work it out. Tell 
me you are not hort—not angry, Miss 
Cindy! See! I will tear the picture in 
shreds, if you say so.” 

“No, no!" she cried, putting ont her 
hand to stop him. “* Leave it as itia. I 
do not care—I do not mind. Bat, Mr. 
Alden, I shall find my godmother some 
time—or I shall make one for myself!” 
and before he coa'd detain her she had 


ne. 
The next afternoon brought a heavy 
mail to Mr. Alden, and after tea he 
strolled down to the bottom of the garden, 
where there was a rustic summer honsre, 
with a table and a chair or two, to look 
Presently Laara 

followed him, with her portfolio. 
“I don't expect you want to see me one 
“she said, throwing back her long curls 
a pretty, childlike toss, ‘‘ Not now, 


Iknow | whem you've just got news from home, 


Bat I've come, neverthe- 
less. Idoso want you to tell me what is 
I can't get it 


to suit me. ©, Mr. Alden'” and she laid 


The next morning Mr. Alden announced | ber white hand upon his arm appealingly, 


that he was going off on a long tramp; 
should probably be gone all day. 


see a friend and do some errands. 


said (indy to herself. 
this long time.” And, tyin 
chief over her head, she fo 
work. 


a hearty good will when the door suddenly 


Mr. Alden lifted his bat, while a sudden 
Then he 


oa Ta imto the room, and took 
Cindy's band. 
bai 








siees | 


| 


Bhe was rabbing chairs and tables with | me. 


| 


** what shall I do when you go away, and I 


Laura | have no one to help me? You have added 
took advantage of bis abserce to closet so much to my life!” 

herself with ber dressmaker; Elizabeth | 
locked herself into ber room, and gave | he was—as be took the li 
orders that she was on no account to be from her hand, and glanced at it 
disturbed ; Aant Tilly went down street to 


He made no reply—ungallant fellow that 
ttle sketch, or 


y. Bat in a moment be lost his 
listless air, pushed back the hair from his 


**Now I have a chance to give Mr. Al. | forehead, laid the bit of drawing- on 
den's parlor a thorough potting to rights,” | the table bofore him, and exam 
“Tt bas p it 

a handker- | 
with went to | of a beginner, Miss Laura,” he said, at 


it care- 
** This design is remarkable for the work 


. “Youarea 
You have such a way 
heart of things. 

? Pat your 





by thie 

He 

could 

bed, that wish all ber little gushes 
timent, L 

more soul than the Venus de Medici. 
for mere 


crate ot rts 
re x 
See eam che 


| wae?” 
Jost then a sounded on the grevel - 
walk without. Laara hastil a 
ts ; but before she reach the 


down and picked it up. 

** It is mine,” said she, , while her 
form dilated and her eye with o 
sudden light. “It is mine. Where did 
you get it, Leura? And what have 
5g Siew ay pacing © Re ’ 

It ia not it is mine,” 

Laume, tonmbling hoe leat paihaens 


i 
aif 
Fe 
fi 


Fy 


What passed for the next hour, Cind 
could never have told. It omalatet 


one by one from the bureau drawer. 
had missed them ; but sa 
leasly mislaid them he , and 
bo aus to make search. 
sweet humility she would not have dared 
to abow them to Mr. Alden. Bat now he 
had seen them, had praised them, had 
spoken the kindest, dearest words of hope 
and encouragement. He had recognized in 
her, untaaght, antrained as she was, some- 
— akin to hix own genius. Was it any 
wonder that at last she laid her head on 
the table and cried for very joy? Or that 
he should have swooihed beck her brown 
hair and whispered — 

** Don't ery, Cinderella. You have surely 
found your fairy godmother |" 

When they went into the house in the 
deepening twilight, Elizabeth met them at 
the door. 

**Laura bas told me all abont it,” she 
said, in a constrained voice. ‘If she is 
my sister, I am compelled to say that it 
was shameful, dastardly. Bot, Mr. Alden, 
it was to gain your good opinion that she 
did it, ead cho has gone away that she ma: 
not see your face again. I do not thin 
she fally comprehended the baseness of 
which she was guilty. Be as charitable as 
you can.” 

“It shall be a secret between us, never 
to be spoken of,” be returned, kindly. 
** Her exile will not be for long, Miss Eli- 
zabeth, for I am going away to-morrow.” 

She gave him a quick look of thanks. ‘‘I 
have something to say to you, too, Cindy,” 
warmly clasping the hand extended to 
meet hers, ‘‘and I want Mr. Alden to 
bear it. Iam not in the mood for many 
words, but I have been abominably seltish 
and unwomanly, Cindy. I see it all now, 
and from this day forward there is to be a 
new order of things in this house. That's 
enough, ien't it?” 

What Cindy whispered, as she threw her- 
self into Elizabeth's arms and kissed her 
barning cheek, there is no need for me to 


rE 
rE 


You all think Cindy married Mr. Alden ; 
and, as I did not set about telling a love 
story, I may as well say that she did. Bat 
it was not atonce. His friendship and that 
of hia sister, to whom he did not fail to tell 
of the rare and beantifal gift he had found 
hidden in a Millthorpe kitchen, opened 
doors for her which she might have found 
it difficalt to open for herself; and the 
brave, strong little hands that had labored 
so faithfally, and so patiently there, lalor- 
ed no less assiduously when the werk given 
them to do was no longer task-work, but 
the delight of an eager sonl. It was not 
until she Lad accomplished mach that she 
longed to accomplish—not nuotil, a girl no 
longer, the wand of her fairy godmother 
had transformed her into a lovely, grace- 
fal, cultared woman, in every sense his 
peer—that she became the wife of Win- 
throp Alden, and moved ber easel into his 
studio.— The Aldine. 

The English Gipsies. 

Toe English Gipsies are quite without 
religion, being almost the only people in 
the world who have no notion of immor- 
tality, and are not governed in the least 
degree by any thought of fature reward or 
punishment. Bat if they have no religion, 
they have a curious devotion to the dead 
which has more inflaence on their lives 
than the religion of the ‘most sincere be- 
liever nanally has. When a friend dies, 
the survivor always gives up something of 
which be bas been fond, in memory of 
the dead. If it be a boon companion, the 
friend who bad drunk with him will taste 
no more liquor, thereafter. Sometimes 
cigars are given up—sometimes some kind 
of food which the deceased loved. Often 
a bereaved Gipsy will give up cards; or if 
be bas danced often with some little brown 
sweetheart he will never dance again, after 
she is gone. Said a Gipsy to Mr. Leland— 
who bas spent much time among them— 
“When Gipsy men or women die their 
friends do not like to call any one else by 
their names, and often they change them, 
if any in the family are called so; for 
‘twould make any man grieve to hear the 
names of the dead that were dear to him.” 
The one oath that will bind a Gipsy is the 
oath be swears by his dead. He may swear 
you as mm by my ty as you please, 

them before you are round 
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to eptance or 
this column. And there is no 
to ack whether we Will eunatinoe amapenerign Seal 
So, we will examine it; keeping « , to 
ry all of losses we do not hold Gare 
solves bie for the sate return of manuscript. 
Footssn Pror.s.— Every sow and then @ com 
respondent gets angry because he dows not have bis 
queries anewered as soon a6 be wishes. Let such 
remember tha: it is no part of our contract with 
our subscribers to answer their questions. Some we 
cannot snewer, and some it docs not salt us to an- 
ewer, either because the question is too perseaal, 
AY ye -y oar time to ascer- 
tain. We must the jodges on all these points, 
Again, a we have « great deal of work to do, we 
cannot be expected to throw down everything else, 
ot to ascertain what day and year Napoleon 

on, or some other equally matter. 
And whea we Buy® FH yy 
gues, 5 Se eee Ume to oom 
turn. ‘All we have to aay tn eoncbusion ia, that if 
ony one © 0 tay ae herry to have his ques 
answered, he better go to the nearest 

echoolm or minister, instead of sending bis 
aq to as, 

K. &., (Schulteville, ay FR I beve « 

promissory pote, usual 

bat ctating that it to dvow ton por cont. Satavenk’ 
can | collect the pal and interest? Or, if nc, 
do I forfeit the w amoent, or only the interest 7 
Some say! can collect the princi aod six per 
cent. interest, others say | cannot get anything.” 
In thie State, any excess of interest above the legal 
rate (six per cent.) cannot be collected law. In 


u bel beki ae 
guilty in the eye of the law whether the statements 
true or false? The the woth 


pe 

wrong thing, his character |e not to be injured o 
of mere maliciousnesa, 
ward, when he ma: 
ferent man. Ins cases, ** the 
the greater is the libel.” In cases, A 

a sufiiciently good reason for the libel ts shown, the 
truth will jastify it. But we advise our readers to 
abetain from all tattling and evil speaking, whether 


true or false, 
BKiancne, (Highland, llinois,) aske : “ ist. How 
is creosote made, and does it injure the teeth? 8d. 


Where can I obtain the History of the Arctic 
Kegions, and what will it coat? Sd. By what race 
ot people are the Falkland Islands inhabited? 4th. 
By whom were the Aleutian Islands @ ? 

*t. Creosote, a powertul, antiseptic, oily ligaid, is 
obtained from distilling tar. We sboeld nor think 
that, ured in ema!l quantities, it would injure the 
teeth, Its tendency is to prevent putrefaction, %d, 
There are several works of this character, Nearly all 
of our Arctic explorers bave written and published 
accounts of their experience and observations jn 
thoee regions, with such descriptions of climate, geo- 
graphy and inhabitants as might be said to cuonsti- 
tate a history, Strictly speaking, very little his 
tory can be given of the Arctic regions, as there is 
little to give. History pertains to the doings of 
men, and the Inhabitaots of the remote north have 
not cut a very conspicuous ure on the stage of 


the world. You would fied Dr, Kane's book ver 
interesting. The cost of the work is from §3 wae 
according to style of binding, 3d. At the pe: 


of their discovery by EKaropeans the Faikland 
Islands were uninhabited. Colonies from - 
land, Spain one or two other countries were in 
turn established, but have not prospered greatly. 4th, 
The Aleutian Islands were disc svered by Captain 
Bebring in 172s, the navigator whose name is given 
to the strait between Aelia and North America, 
Captain Cook visited the Islands in 1788, and 
added to European knowledge of them, 

Roses, (lierron, Iils,.,) writes: “let, For four 
years | have been troubled with pimples on my 
face, and bave not yet tried to eradicate them ; 
what would be the best remedy for them? %¢, 

Fhe o the fret dr goose Spove io Cuteame, 
Hes we. it wrong 10e young tay wo co 
pone with a stranger, joet for fun's sake? 44h, 
aatiy, what do you think of my handwriting ?” 
mful of carbolic acid to a pint of 
roese- water, hathe the face with it, Careful at- 
tention to the eral rales of health is the best 
remedy. Avoid rich, greasy food, ples, pork, etc. 
Kathe trequently in tepid sult water. When your 
system has undergone a thorough change for the 
better, the pimples may disappear, Yd. We cannot 
say; some local chronicler may koow, In Isai 
Chicago contained about a dozen tamilies, and it te 
probable that there was a dry-goods dealer among 
them, Sd, Yes, both wrong aud dangerous, 4th, 
It is good, 

Ros, Pixk anv Liny ask: “ As you are so kind 
in avewertng qnestions tor others, we thought we 
would atk you a few, Ist, Is the Grand Duke Alexis 
married. 24, What is the name of the young st 
child of the Crowa Prince and Princess of rrus«da ? 
Sd. Will Mra. Wood bave any story in the Post this 
year? We all like her writings very much.” tat, 
ave just given 


let. Add a tear 


No, td, Wedenot know, 3d. We 
one (rom her pen, 

Kosr Manis, (Holleyville, Maine,) aske: “ Let, 
From the works of what author are the oft quoted 
characters, ‘Uncle Toby’ and the ‘Widow Wad- 
man ‘taken? I have seen one of Rogers's statuettes 
entitled ‘Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman,’ 
The artist represents the said ‘Toby’ sitting in 
dangerous proximliy to the aforesaid widow ; #0 
near, indeed, that his noee touches her hand: he 
seems to be gazing into her eyes very intently, Please 
tell me the meaning of it all, aud thereby oblige an 
igneramus? ¢d. What ix the meaning ot the phrase 
‘tone up Salt river?’ that ia, how and where did it 


originate?) It is epuied, I think to defeated poili- 
tical aspiran’s. 8d, Who waa Cibber? I find this 
quotation attributed to him: ‘Tea! thou soft, 
thou sober and venerable liquid; thou female 


tongue-runniny, beart-opening, wink+tipping cor- 


dial!’ 4th. Lastly, what do vou think of my 
chirography, orthography, punctuation, etc., ete?” 
let, The characters are tound in Sterue'’s novel of 
“Tristram Shandy,” of which Uncle Toby ia the 
real hero, He is represented as a captain who had 


been wounded at the siege of Namur, and forced to 
retire from the service, Ile ia celebrated for his 
kindness end benevolence, his courage, gallantry, 
and simplicity, no lees than tor his extremes mod- 
etty, hie love passag « with the Widow Wadman, 
and his military tastes, hab taand diecuasions, Io 
the statuette to which you refer, the dear old fellow 
is represented In one of his most cha:acternstic 
moode, ud. A defeated political party or caaddate 
is said to be “Rowed up Salt River,” and those 
who attempt ettllto uphold the party or individaa) 
have the task of rowing up this ungracious 
stream. Inman says the allusion is to a email 
stream in Kentucky, the passage of which is ren- 
dered both difficult and dangerous by shallows, 
bars, and an extreme'y tortuens channel. 3d. Cib- 
ber—Colly Cibber was an English poet and dra- 
matist, born 1671, died 1757. Asa dramatic writer 
he wrote and adapted about thirty plays of various 
descriptions, among which are “Love's Last 
Shut,” * Lowe Makes Man,” and “The Nonjaror.” 
lle was poet lausea'e at one time, and {n that capa- 
city Agures as the hero of the Dunciad, 

W. A. 8., (Carrotiton, Mo.) “What made Alex- 
ander great? Yd. What do you think of a married 
man guing to a nice dance, and leaviig his wife at 
bome? 3d. What do you think of my writing 
and spelling?” Ist. “Some men are born great, 
some achieve greatness, and sume bave greatness 
Alexander was probably boro 
“great; te. bie Bative talenta were in some re- 
epects of the order of genius, 2d. Perb his wife 
did not want to go, Charity, we are told, “ thinketh 
no evil.” Sd. Both poor, 

Tees GronaiaN, (Dalton, Ga.) ake: “ let 
What books would you recommend young perso: s 
to read who have talent for writing? Which 
should select the minister to perform the marriage 
coremouy, the ‘bride expectant’ or the groom? 
Sd. Is it proper fora young | to acc "pany & 
young gentleman to the door 


thruet upon them,’’ 


24. Both parties should have a vo ce in that matter, 
3d. Very proper, if it is the castom of 
way pleasant to the gentleman. éth. are 


v compl'ations of this character, almost any 
of which could be had tor $% or thereabouts. %h. 
Le-aill’, Gh. Pair. 
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